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SOME REFLECTIONS ON INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


ANXIETY about the United Kingdom’s ability quickly to regain a 
high standard of living after the war, in view of the loss of important 
overseas sources of income and of increased burdens of various kinds, 
has turned the thoughts of many people towards the possibility of 
bringing about radical improvements in British industrial efficiency. 
It is therefore interesting to glance at one or two recent attempts to 
compare the productivity of workers in British industries with that of 
workers in corresponding industries abroad and to try to account for 
the differences which the comparison shows. 

The subject is treated at some length by Mr. Colin Clark in the chapter 
of his book, The Conditions of Economic Progress, on “The Productivity 
of Secondary Industry’’, and a comparison of productivity in Great 

sritain, Germany, and the United States for years shortly before the 
war has been made by Mr. Rostas in the Economic Journal of April, 1943. 
Mr. Rostas’ results may be summarized first. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of them are his comparisons of physical amounts of output per 
operative per annum in the three countries in various industries where 
outputs are susceptible of comparison in this way. For 25 industries, 
the weighted average of German productivity exceeded that of British 
by | or 7 per cent (according as weights appropriate to the German or to 
the British industrial structure were used), while U.S. productivity 
exceeded British by 129 or 138 per cent (again according to the choice 
of weights). Mr. Rostas also compared the net values of output per 
occupied person in all the factory trades of the three countries as 
revealed by the British Census of Production of 1935, the German census 
of 1936, and the U.S. census of 1937. Taking as the appropriate ex- 
change-rates 17.08 Rm. and $4.94 to the {, he finds that German per 
capita productivity exceeded British by 11 per cent, while U.S. pro- 
ductivity exceeded British by 125 per cent. The range of industries 
covered here is not the same as that covered by the direct comparison 
of physical outputs per operative, and the relative importance of the 
various industries in the three countries was not the same; both 
Germany and the U.S. had more, relatively to Britain, of the industries 
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iin which their relative productivity was highest.~ All the evidence 
together seems to suggest, however, that British per capita productivity, 
industry for industry, was, on the average, perhaps slightly less than 
German, while the average per capita productivity in manufacturing 
industry as a whole was appreciably less in Britain than in Germany. 
No doubt is left by it that British per capita output, both industry for 
industry (on the average) and in manufacturing as a whole, was less 
than half that in the United States. 

The average numbers of hours actually worked per week were not 
the same in the three countries, so that the above comparisons cannot 
be taken as referring to productivity per man-hour. It seems that the 
average number of hours per week actually worked in Germany in 
1936 was about 5 per cent less, and in the U.S.A. in 1937 about 
19 per cent less than the average British working week of 1935. The 
comparison of productivities per man-hour is therefore less favourable 
to this country than is the comparison of annual per capita outputs. 

Moreover, the general conclusion drawn from the comparisons is 
confirmed by earlier investigations. Mr. Clark calculated that average 
net output per operative in British manufacturing industry in 1936 
(measured at U.S. prices) was about 48 per cent of that in U.S. manu- 
facturing industry in 1935; his comparison did not extend to Germany, 
but his data make it appear that British productivity in 1930 was 
about 37 per cent greater than that in French industry but little more 
than a third of that in Canadian—differences which probably, however, 
owe more to the different industrial structures of the countries com- 
pared than to differences between corresponding industries in them. 

The comparison of individual industries is, indeed, much more 
interesting than that of different countries’ industrial systems taken 
as wholes. Mr. Rostas shows that German physical productivity per 
head in 1936 exceeded that of British by about 50 per cent in coal mines 
and coke-ovens, by 20-50 per cent in cotton-spinning, rayon, and silk, 
and by 10-20 per cent in blast-furnaces, steel smelting and rolling, 
machinery, rubber tyres, and soap; while it was below British by more 
than 50 per cent in the beet sugar, preserved fruit and vegetable, and 
tobacco-manufacturing industries, by 20-50 per cent in radio, cotton- 
weaving, printing-ink manufacture and brewing, and by almost 19 per 
cent in margarine-manufacturing also. In the remaining industries 
considered—iron and steel products other than machinery, cement, 
motors, hosiery, and wheat-milling—the productivities of labour in the 
two countries were about equal. Generally speaking, German superiority 
was more marked in the capital goods industries and British 
superiority in the consumers’ goods industries—a fact which can 
hardly have been unconnected with the great recent development of 
German capital goods’ industries for rearmament purposes, and the 
contemporary expansion of British demand for consumers’ goods. 
United States productivity was greater than British in all the industries 
compared; the greatest U.S. superiority (of more than 200 per cent) 
lay, however, in blast furnaces and in the manufacture of radio sets, 
motor cars, and iron and steel goods other than machinery; U.S. 
superiority was less than 50 per cent, on the other hand, in cement- 
making, cotton spinning and weaving, and in the jute, hosiery, and 
preserved fruit and vegetable industries. 
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It is clear that the sources of the great differences in productivity— 
both of differences between corresponding industries in different 
countries and of differences between different industries in each 
country-deserve much more study than can be given to them here, 
and more, indeed, than they have so far received from economists in 
general. A certain amount, however, can perhaps be usefully said even 
in this article. It is perhaps the first set of differences—that between 
productivities in the corresponding industries in different countries— 
which is the more interesting and important, and which should there- 
fore be discussed first. 

Mr. Clark, in the chapter mentioned above, sets out the results of a 
number of investigations by himself and others concerning the sources 
of high industrial productivity and, especially, the high productivity 
prevailing in the United States. 

The chief conclusion from these practical studies is that little or no 
significant correlation is to be observed, in general, between high output 
per head and large size either of the firm or of the industry, as measured 
either by employment or output. In the few cases where such a correla- 
tion appears it is simply the case that both productivity and size of 
the industry have increased in the course of time; there is no strong 
evidence to connect the increase of the first with that of the second 
rather than with (say) technical progress independent of increases in 
scale. On this point, Mr. Clark quotes Allyn Young to express his 
opinion: ‘‘. . . the mechanism of increasing returns is not to be discerned 
adequately by observing the effects of variations in the size of an 
individual firm or of a particular industry, for the progressive division 
and specialization of industries is an essential part of the process by 
which increasing returns are realized’”’. The great size of the tariff-free 
internal market of the United States was the factor which Young 
believed to be chiefly responsible for the high productivity of U.S. 
industry as a whole. 

It is clear that there is a certain amount of empirical evidence for 
this view. If one considers the great industrial countries which carry 
on practically all branches of manufacture in not greatly different 
proportions—ignoring countries which, like Norway, specialize on a 
narrow range of industry in which they may have some special ad- 
vantage—it is clear that there is-a correlation between per capita 
productivity and size of the industrial economy as a whole. U.S. 
industrial employment before the war was nearly twice as great, and 
its net industrial output three or four times as great as British; German 
industry exceeded British by about one-seventh in employment and 
one-quarter in total net output; British industry exceeded French by 
between half and a third in employment, and had something like 
double its output. These differences in size are very closely correlated 
with the differences in output per head. 

_ Empirical evidence of this kind, however, is very dangerous unless 
it is approached in a much more analytical spirit; to leave the matter 
at this stage is to risk the crudest of “post hoc’”’ fallacies. The immediate 
source of United States superiority to Britain in manufacturing, 
industry for industry, is perfectly plain; U.S. industries are much more 
highly mechanized than British—the horse-power used per worker is. _ 
twice as great in U.S. as in British factories, and the scanty evidence 
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indicates that much the same is probably true of the value of plant and 

equipment employed. That, of course, is by no means the end of the 
matter; as Allyn Young said on this point: “ ... this will not do, for. 
as every economist knows, the greater the degree in which labour js 
productive or scarce—the words have the same meaning—the greater 
is the relative economy of using it in such indirect or roundabout ways 
as are technically advantageous, even though such procedure calls for 
larger advances of capital than simpler methods do.” In other words, 
to say that labour is highly productive because it works with a large 
mechanical equipment is no more significant than to say that it pays 
to give it a large mechanical equipment because it is scarce (or 
productive). 

This, in turn, however, is not the last word. It is not enough to con- 
template the functional relation which exists at one time between the 
scarcity, productivity, and capital equipment of labour; one can get 
further only by considering the process by which the given situation came 
to be established. The historical source of the high industrial produc- 
tivity of United States labour is well hinted at by Mr. Hitch in America’s 
Economic Strength. American industry had, from the first, to compete 
with agriculture for its labour much more keenly than had European 
industry. Income statistics show a lower level for American agriculture 
than for British until the end of last century, but that is not the 
decisive point—in Britain and in Europe generally a rapidly-increasing 
population was pressing upon the land and enclosure movements were 
in some instances putting additional pressure on the countryman to 
migrate to the town. Entry into agriculture, in Europe, indeed, was 
very difficult, in the sense that it could be achieved only by becoming 
an ill-paid labourer, inheriting smaller and smaller shares of peasant hold- 
ings, or by a great capital outlay; in the United States, on the other hand, 
free or cheap land could be had until late in the century, and crops 
could be obtained from the virgin soil with all too little capital ex- 
penditure. American industry had to attract potentially independent 
farmers; European industry was fed by a stream of labour virtually 
forced off the land. 

In these circumstances, it is clear that United States industry had to 
offer much higher wages than had European industry, and had to adopt 
the methods appropriate to a labour-scarcity. Hence, it came about that 
American per capita industrial productivity was much higher than 
British even before the American market or the American industrial 
economy was bigger than ours. That the enormous scale of the home 
market was important in making possible the growth of mass production 
(which is a later development) in the United States cannot be doubted. 
It is true also that a good deal of natural wealth (coal, copper, and 
petroleum, for instance) is more readily available—can be got with 
less labour, quite irrespective of the equipment which that labour 
used—in the United States than in Europe, which naturally contributes 
to the higher industrial output per head there. For both these reasons 
opportunities were plentiful, but it was probably of crucial importance 
that, from the beginning, industrial labour was scarce because of the 
strong pull of agriculture. It is not, of course, possible to state the 
relative importance of these factors with any precision; they were all 
necessary to produce the scarcity of industrial labour in relation to 
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industrial opportunities which lies at the root of high per capita 
productivity. 

, The final element which was necessary to bring about the profitable 
employment of this dear labour was, of course, capital, and this was 
available principally because great natural opportunities were seen to 
exist, and because the average incomes were already high—for the 
capacity to develop great natural riches depends on the wealth which 
those riches have already created. In the first decade of this century, 
when industrial expansion was very rapid, some 14 per cent of the United 
States national income was being saved—and more than this was being 
invested in the United States, for there was still a net importation of 
capital at the rate of about £10 million a year. In Britain, also, in the 
period of great industrial development, capital had been forthcoming 
from home savings; probably the proportion of national income saved 
was much the same as in the United States. By no means all this 
saving, however, went into the development of the home economy; 
the total amount invested in British industry and transport (excluding 
investments in land and dwelling-houses) between 1865 and 1914 was 
probably some £3,000-£3,500 million, but about the same amount was 
added to our investments abroad in that period (about half of it in the 
Empire, about a fifth in the United States, and another fifth in Latin 
America). There is no reason to believe that the capital invested abroad 
brought in smaller returns to the country than would have accrued 
had it been invested in home industry; there is no reason to complain 
of a misdirection of our savings in this respect. In 1913 it in fact brought 
in about 10 per cent of the national income, a return of over 5 per cent 
on our total foreign investments. The fact remains, however, that one 
of the reasons why British industry was not more lavishly equipped 
was that much British capital was invested abroad. We chose (as it 
were) to have our industrial workers producing rather smaller physical 
amounts per head, but buying cheaper imported goods with part of 
their output, and to have our capitalists’ incomes supplied rather more 
by overseas labour and rather less by British labour, than would have 
been the case had we invested more at home and less overseas. 

The much greater scarcity of labour relatively to both capital and 
investment-opportunities in the U.S.A. as compared with Britain does 
not, however, explain the whole of the difference of per capita industrial 
productivity between the two countries. That fourth factor of produc- 
tion, technical knowledge, which economic theory so frequently ignores 
(largely because it is so difficult to take into account in a static analysis) 
is of immense importance in any review of how things have come to be 
as they are. One of the chief reasons why British industrial efficiency 
was rapidly overtaken by that, not only of the United States, but of 
Germany also in many branches of activity, is simply that these com- 
petitors came later into the field, and so had the advantages of later 
techniques. It is very clear now, in the air war, for instance, how great 
may be the advantage of going later into large-scale production with 
better designs. It happened that, in many of the industries in which 
Britain secured her early primacy—textiles, iron, and steel—plant was 
peculiarly long-lived; it was a long time before it had paid for a sufficient 
part of its cost to make the installation even of very substantially im- 
proved patterns worth while, and when it was old the relatively low 
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rate at which it was necessary (or customary) to charge depreciation 
on it went a long way towards offsetting the reduction of other costs 
which might have been obtained by substituting newer plant for it. 
There is little doubt that foreign practice was very largely better than 
British in these older industries by the end of last century, for this 
simple reason alone. 

The importance of this technological time-lag has doubtless changed 
in the last forty years. It may be that the industries which have come 
into greater prominence in all the advanced countries in that period 
are ones in which the physical durability of equipment is less than it 
was in the older industries; certainly it is the case that, with the de- 
velopment of mass-production and accelerated progress in quality of 
products the plant has often to be changed in order to keep the pro- 
duct at all up to date, so that, with obsolescence high in any case, the 
opportunities for one plant to catch up to or to get ahead of its rivals 
are more frequent than they used to be. Continuous effort is necessary 
now to maintain a lead which, earlier, might have been gained and held 
for quite a long time as a result mainly of good fortune in the timing 
of one’s industrial growth. It has become a commonplace that industrial 
research is of vitalimportance for the maintenance of industrial efficiency. 
The way in which research has come to be so important for giving an 
industrial system a slight lead over its rivals at each of the frequent modi- 
fications or renewals of its plant is, however, probably less appreciated. 

Perhaps a more fundamental reason for the technological lag of 
British industry behind its rivals relates not to the plant but to the 
personnel. That British practice was surpassed abroad towards the 
end of last century may be due partly to the operation of the tendency 
described in the old saying ‘‘clogs to clogs, three generations’. The 
second and third generations of leaders of the older industries in 
Britain, whose energies were diverted towards establishing a higher 
social position (as opposed to a better financial position) for themselves, 
competed on unequal terms with the first, more single-minded, leaders 
of the corresponding German and American industries. More recently, 
this cause has not operated, because Britain has not had a temporal 
lead in the development of the newer industries; moreover, here, as in 
other countries, the effective technical direction of industry has been 
passing over rapidly from the entrepreneur to the salaried technician. 
Even under these new conditions, however, it seems that the United 
Kingdom has remained at some relative disadvantage, probably for 
two reasons. In the first place because the higher direction of industry 
_ has still not been leavened nearly as much as in Germany and the 
United States by technical experts with an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of research or of the character of the technical qualifications 
needed in the salaried staff. Secondly, the public service has tended to 
attract men of administrative ability who, in the United States, would 
certainly have gone into industry and who, in Germany, would at least 
have been more likely to do so than was the case here—a result not onl) 
of the high tradition and competitive recruitment of the Civil Service in 
Britain, but also of the relatively low prestige of natural science and 
technical subjects in the British educational system. (It is noteworthy 
that British commerce has probably fared better than industry in this 
respect.) 
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As compared with the United States, the United Kingdom stands 
under certain irremovable disadvantages; our market is inevitably 
smaller and our natural resources are in important respects less rich 
and less easily available. As compared with Germany, however, we 
stand under little or no disadvantage in these respects, and our dis- 
advantages in relation to that country have been practically wholly 
(and in relation to the United States very largely) matters of education, 
of institutional arrangement, and of national will to achieve a high 
level of productivity, which can, fortunately, be changed. In discussing 
this whole subject, however, it is important not to forget that the 
| British standard of living depends on other things besides industrial 
efficiency—that our standard before the war was not far short of that 
of the United States and was higher than that of Germany was due 
mainly to the advantages which we obtained by greater specialization 
and greater international trade—we did not find ourselves, as those 
countries did, with relatively large agricultural populations whose 
productivity was much lower than that of the industrial -workers, and 
whose conditions could be made tolerable only at the expense of the 
rest of the community. That we were so nearly as well off as the people 
of the United States, with their vastly greater equipment of land and 
plant, was also due in a large measure to the higher degree of employ- 
ment prevailing here. An optimum division of labour and a high level 
of employment, not less than industrial efficiency, are the keys to post- 
war prosperity. 


A. J.B. 


BULGARIA AND THE WAR-—I 


IN comparison with the othér Balkan countries Bulgaria would at 
first sight appear to have played her cards with considerable success 
during the war, and to have established most of the Great Bulgaria 
dreamed of in 1878 at very little cost in men and material. In September, 
1940 she regained the S. Dobruja from Rumania by a peaceful arrange- 
ment which her Prime Minister described as settling differences between 
Rumania and Bulgaria ‘for ever’; and as a result of the German 
assault on Yugoslavia and Greece in 1941 she secured her long-desired 
outlet to the Aegean Sea with the occupation of W. Thrace and E. 
Macedonia from Greece, together with most of Serbian Macedonia. Her 
claims to Nish and, above all, Salonika, which the Germans held, were 
still unsatisfied, but in July, 1943 her occupation of N. Greece was 
extended to the whole area of Macedonia east of the Vardar River, 
apart from Salonika. King Boris might well claim to have avenged the 
defeats of 1913 and the World War and to have re-established the glory 
of former Czars; moreover, this vast acquisition of territory was 
achieved with practically no spilling of Bulgarian blood. 

Satisfaction at these territorial gains has, however, been mingled 
throughout with grave apprehension, for the Bulgarian people have 
had only one wish, to keep out of the conflict. From the outbreak of the 
war, Bulgarian statesmen repeatedly asserted their intention to remain 
neutral, and either to shelve their irredentist claims against their neigh- 
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bours until after the war or to settle them by pelenateibuata means. A peace. 
ful settlement was achieved with regard to the Dobruja, relations wit) 
Turkey and Yugoslavia were greatly improved, and during 1940 Bul. 
garia steadily resisted all German attempts to embroil her with Greece, 
The Foreign Minister, M. Popoff, spoke of Bulgaria as “‘a loyal membe; 
of the Balkan family of nations’, whose policy towards her neighbours 
was “‘inspired by the wider interests of the whole Balkan community” 
and declared in April, 1940 that she intended to take no step against 
any Balkan country which would undermine mutual confidence among 
her neighbours. Relations with Russia were traditionally good, though 
feeling was somewhat strained during the Finnish conflict. It has been 
estimated that about 80 per cent of the Bulgarian people are pro-Rus- 
sian by sentiment, race, and tradition, but this has not meant that they 
were Communist, and the country as a whole has no desire to move 
into the Soviet orbit. The approach of Russia through Bessarabia into 
the Balkans was not welcomed, and the Bulgarian Government through- 
out sought to maintain an independent attitude rather than to follow 
the lead of its big Slav brother. 

Germany was Bulgaria’s best customer, even before the war, and by 
April, 1940 89 per cent of her exports were being sent to Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and 66 per cent of her imports came from 
Germany. The peasants therefore were won over by their guaranteed 
markets in Germany, the industrialists and financiers realized that their 
one source of profitable business lay with Germany, while the army 
officer class were loud in their praise of German military efficiency. 
Bulgaria was therefore disposed to be friendly towards Germany, 
particularly to a Germany allied to Russia; Germany sympathized with 
her desire for an Aegean outlet and acquiesced in her taking of tl 
Dobruja, and Bulgaria felt herself far enough away from the Reich to be 
free from political absorption by the Axis. In November, 1940 no exces- 
sive pressure was brought to bear on Bulgaria to join the Axis coterie; 
all Germany wanted then was to assure herself of a steady supply of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, and she appeared to accept the firm 
attitude of the Bulgarian Government in its determination to stay out- 
side a German or a Russian sphere of influence. The Prime Minister's 
declaration in Parliament in December, 1940 that ‘Bulgaria desired 
neither a Nazi, nor a Communist, nor an Iron Guard Government and 
would be ruled only according to the Bulgarian spirit and traditions’ 
summed up this attitude, which was doubtless reinforced by the object 
lesson of the German occupation of Rumania, on the one hand, and b) 
the resounding Greek victories in Albania on the other. 

The early months of 1941 brought a different situation, however. 
German armies were then firmly established on the Rumanian side of 
Bulgaria’s northern frontier, the Danube, and appeared to be only 
awaiting the return of good weather, when the Danube could be easily 
crossed and when the Bulgarian roads were more negotiable, to pour 
their troops down the Struma and Vardar valleys to the rescue of their 
Italian allies in Greece. A detailed account of the German pressure 
brought to bear on Bulgaria during the winter of 1940-41 has been 
given in a previous Bulletin article;! here an account will be given of the 


1 Vide the Bulletin of Feb. 22, 1941, Vol. xviii, No. 4. 
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result of that pressure, and an attempt made to analyse Bulgaria's 
reasons for giving way. Her adherence to the Tripartite Pact took place 
at Vienna on March 1, and German troops at once entered the country 
from Rumania. As early as February 22 some German troops had 
crossed the Danube at Russe and Nikopol, but the main body arrived at 
the beginning of March and by March 3 had poured down the Struma 
valley to the Greek frontier. On the whole, the country viewed this 
second alliance with the Germans with grave forebodings; the Prime 
Minister, M. Filov, on his return from Vienna, informed the Sobranye 
that this German occupation was of limited duration, and implied no 
departure from Bulgaria’s policy of peace and non-aggression towards 
her neighbours. He said the Government had adhered to the Tripartite 
Pact ‘owing to the pressure of events, which produced a new situation 
around us’’, but they were “determined not to depart from their peace- 
ful policy and to refrain from any attack and from any measures that 
might threaten the interests of anyone’’. A little over a month later 
diplomatic relations had been broken with Yugoslavia, on the ground 
that attacks had been made on Bulgarian frontier posts and bombs 
dropped on Bulgarian towns, and also with Greece, and by the end of 
April Bulgarian troops had been assigned by Germany the task of oc- 
cupying the greater part of Thrace and Greek and Serbian Macedonia, 
and the Prime Minister had telegraphed to Hitler his ‘deepest thanks 
for the liberation of Macedonia and Thrace by the German Army’”’. 

Undoubtedly the Bulgarian Government were persuaded by German 
bribes of this extension of their territory into allowing their country to 
be used as a base and jumping-off ground for the attack on the Balkans; 
but it was more than persuasion which induced them virtually to sign 
away their country’s independence and to accept a German occupation. 
By the end of February, 1941 there were really only two alternatives 
for Bulgaria; either to give way or to fight, and to fight would have been 
a glorious but hopeless cause, for her troops were under-armed, they had 
no mechanized forces and no air force worth mentioning, and the open 
and fertile northern half of the country was exposed to invasion from 
the numerous Danubian ports in occupied Rumania. Moreover, there 
was reason to believe that some elements in the General Staff were pro- 
German, and that others regarded resistance as useless. By February 
hope that Bulgaria might avoid a German occupation by skilful diplo- 
macy was fast waning in Sofia. Apart from the urgent German need to 
rescue their Italian allies in Greece, it was clear that the occupation of 
Kumania had set the stage for some German adventuré towards the east, 
either into the Balkans or across the Black Sea to the Middle East oil 
centres. In either event the Bulgarian flank must be made secure, and 
it was inevitable that German troops should enter the country, with or 
without the Government’s acquiescence. 

German encouragement of Bulgaria’s revisionist claims against 
Greece and Yugoslavia in the past had prevented the formation of a 
lirm Balkan bloc to withstand the German advance, and Turkey and 
Russia were the only two Powers to whom Bulgaria could look for 
support in her dilemma. Turkey was naturally opposed to any further 
extension of German power towards the Black Sea and the Straits, 
and her relations with Bulgaria had been improving during the previous 
year. Her failure to support Greece when she was attacked by Italy 
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could not have reassured Bulgaria, however, as to the certainty of her 
support in a Bulgarian-German conflict, and the Germans had little 
difficulty in persuading the Bulgarian Government that the joint Bul. 
garian-Turkish declaration of friendship and non-aggression of February 
17, 1941 meant that Turkey would not regard the passage of Germay 
troops through Bulgaria into Greece as a casus belli. 

Russia felt equal concern at the prospect of a German occupation of 
more of the Black Sea coast and a further advance towards the Straits 
and Russian announcements such as that of the Tass Agency on Janv- 
ary 12 that “if German troops aré at present in Bulgaria, this is taking 
place without the knowledge or consent of the Soviet Union’”’ showed 
the increasing friction between German and Russian interests in S.E. 
Europe. It was reported that M. Sobolev, the General Secretary of the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, had proposed a mutual 
assistance pact to the Bulgarian Government in November, 1940, and 
it is more than likely that Russian support then had stiffened Bulgarian 
resistance to the signing of the Tripartite Pact. The Opposition group 
in the Sobranye urged the Government on January 31 to sign a military 
alliance with Russia to counter the danger of a German invasion. But 
the fate of the Baltic States was regarded as an object-lesson in what 
happened to countries which sought Russian protection, and during 
January a declaration was issued by the leaders of the former Agrarian, 
Radical-Democrat, Liberal, and Socialist parties (all then disbanded 
urging the continuation of a policy of neutrality, since ‘Bulgaria does 
not wish to suffer the fate either of Estonia or of Rumania’. Fear of 
falling too much under Soviet domination led the Government to 
hesitate until it was too late, and when M. Sobolev visited Sofia again 
in February it was reported that he explained that Russia would not 
take the responsibility for Bulgaria’s fate since she had not agreed to 
sign the military pact. By then Bulgaria’s fate was practically sealed, 
in view of German military preparations across the Danube, and she 
probably considered it unlikely that Russia, whose military prowess 
had not shown up well in Finland, could save her even if she would. 

It is also probable that German infiltration into Bulgaria was already 
too great for her to be able to stave off occupation. Pro-German feeling 
was strong among the professional classes who had studied in Germany 
and Vienna, and lavish Nazi expenditure on “cultural relations”’ had 
brought hundreds of agents into the country to carry on their Fifth 
Column activities. By the beginning of 1941 German control was 
exercised completely and directly over the censorship and the police, 
and business relations had also been the means of flooding the country 
with German technicians and experts. It was officially denied on 
January 14 that German troops were in Bulgaria, but German techni- 
cians had set up A.A. listening posts, German “‘tourists’’ flocked in, 
much German war material was being delivered, and on February 21 
Field-Marshal List set up his H.Q. in Sofia. Irredentist elements and 
dissident forces of all kinds within Bulgaria were also encouraged by 
German agents, particularly the remnants of the old IMRO, the secret 
Macedonian organization, which was promised an autonomous Macedonia 
when German occupation was complete. In Prof. Tsanhoff’s National 
and Social movement the Germans found a Bulgarian party which had 
adopted all the orthodox Fascist doctrines; it had most following among 
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the townspeople, and it was there—apart from the small fraction of 
industrial workers who were mainly Communist—that German propa- 
canda made most headway. Even the predominantly pro-Russian 
peasants realized that their livelihood depended on the German market. 
Economically, Bulgaria was irretrievably in the German pocket; as a 
primarily agricultural country, she found in Germany a market for 
practically all she wanted +o sell, and Dr. Clodius took care in April, 
1940 to see that she was not lured away by the newly-formed United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation. By that date, Germany’s debt to 
Bulgaria amounted to 2,000 million levas, about one-third of the national 
Budget, and Bulgaria tried to divert her exports to other countries, but 
after the German occupation of the Balkans she was virtually cut off 
from other than German trade. 

The German occupation of Bulgaria, following the signing of the 
Tripartite Pact, was carried out with typical German thoroughness. 
The Prime Minister, M. Filoff, had stated that the military occupation 
would only be of limited duration, to maintain peace in the Balkans, 
but German troops immediately occupied all airfields and strategic 
positions; they began to develop the Black Sea ports of Varna and 
Burgas, and a German air-base was established at Varna to control 
Black Sea communications. The greater part of the Bulgarian army 
was concentrated on the Turkish frontier, on German orders, and on 
March 11 the Government was reported to have agreed to a German 
demand for its demobilization, on the ground that the Germany army 
would satisfy Bulgaria’s territorial claims. Following the breaking of 
relations with Greece and Yugoslavia, Bulgarian troops were used by 
the Germans for the occupation of Thrace and Macedonia, but by May 
the Germans were announcing their intention of demobilizing the 
Bulgarian army when the Balkan campaign was over. This was hardly 
in keeping with their promise of a “Greater Bulgaria’, but it seemed 
that Germany did not wish to have armed forces at her back. 

The presence of large numbers of German troops within the country 
naturally had a grave effect on food supplies. M. Filoff had insisted 
that the Germans should bring all but their immediate supplies with 
them and that they should not demand more essential foodstuffs and 
raw materials than Bulgaria could offer, but this promise was soon over- 
ridden by the Germans. In April, 1940 two meatless days a week had 
been imposed in order to send more supplies to Germany, and by the 
time of the occupation food was already short and essential foodstuffs 
were rationed; at the end of April, 1941 rationing was increased and 
extended to include leather and wool. By May some German divisions 
had been withdrawn, but 15 still remained in Bulgaria, and the peasants 
watched with dismay the disappearance of their food stocks. At Ger- 
many's request about 200,000 acres were sown with soya beans, and in 
August came an agreement with the Germans for the “readjustment of 
Bulgarian industry” whereby Germany was to control all Bulgarian 
exports and imports, and Bulgarian industry was to be allowed to 
develop only in so far as it could be supplied by home produced raw 
materials. Other manufactured goods were to be supplied by Germany, 
and this left the industrial population with no alternative but to seek 
work in Germany. 

lhe average Bulgarian regarded the occupation with strong distaste, 
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for he realized that, besides decreasing his food nigel it increased 
the difficulty of maintaining his country’s neutrality. There were many 
disappointed factions also; Prof. Tsanhoff found himself outshone py 
Filoff in dealing with the Germans, while the Macedonians were thwarted 
in their hopes of autonomy by Germany’s promise to Boris that Bul. 
garia should not be split up. King Boris and his Government felt 
gratification, however, at having established so easily the Greater Bul- 
garia and at having contrived to maintain national unity and avoid the 
period of internal unrest which followed the German occupation of 
Rumania. Moreover, they had escaped some of the worst effects of 
German occupation; for instance, no Gestapo officials had been intro- 
duced into Sofia, and the 20 Members of the Sobranye who voted against 
submission to Germany were still unmolested. They had no misgivings 
about the certainty of German victory, and congratulated themselves 
on having managed to join the winning side without becoming involved 
in the conflict. 

But this satisfying period of “settling in’’ to the New Order was to 
be short-lived. It had been somewhat disturbed by British air-raids on 
Sofia on the nights of April 6 and 13, 1941. Dissatisfaction was felt at 
the failure to secure Salonika, and fierce resentment was shown towards 
Italian claims to annex parts of Macedonia, including the districts of 
Struga, Kossovo, and Dewara, to Albania. German divisions were 
being withdrawn from Bulgaria, but still too many were left to render 
the food situation any easier; moreover, there was an acute shortage of 
rolling stock, as the wagons in which the German troops were taken 
back to Rumania were not returned. The culminating blow came with 
Hitler’s unexpected assault on Russia, which placed the Government 
in a most unhappy and anomalous position. Adherence to the Axis 
New Order now threatened to involve them in the conflict they had so 
far avoided, and to divide the nation; while Russian resistance to the 
German aggression awakened all the pro-Russian feelings of the Bul- 
garian people and induced them to wonder whether they had backed 
the wrong horse. 

Events in Bulgaria up to the present time will be dealt with in a 
second article. 

CM. C. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


Summary of the Four Declarations 
THE Conference in Moscow sat from October 19 to 30, and was presided 
over by M. Molotov. On November | five documents were issued, the first 
of which was a general survey of the work done. This stated that there 
were frank and exhaustive discussions of the measures to be taken to 
shorten the war, and advantage was taken of the presence of military 
advisers of the three Chiefs of Staff to discuss definite military oper- 
ations regarding which decisions had been taken and which were 
already being prepared, in order to create a basis for the closest military 
co-operation in the future between the three countries. 
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The three Governments recognized that it was essential in their own 
national interests and in that of all peace-loving nations to continue the 
existing close collaboration and co-operation in the conduct of the war 
after it ended, and that only in that way could peace be maintained 
and the welfare of their peoples fully promoted. 

This conviction was expressed in a declaration, signed also by the 
Chinese Ambassador, which provided for even closer collaboration in 
the prosecution of the war and in all matters regarding the surrender 
and disarmament of the enemies of the four countries. 

The Conference agreed to set up machinery for ensuring the closest 
co-operation between the three Governments in the examination of 
European questions arising as the war developed, and for this purpose 
decided to establish in London a European Advisory Commission to 
study these questions. Provision was made for continuing when 
necessary the tripartite consultations of representatives of the three 
Governments through diplomatic channels. 

lhe Conference also agreed to establish an Advisory Council for 
matters relating to Italy, and on this the French Committee of National 
Liberation would be represented. Provision was made for the addition 
on it of representatives of Greece and Yugoslavia. This Council would deal 
with day to day questions other than military preparations, and make 
recommendations designed to co-ordinate allied policy regarding Italy. 

lhe three Foreign Secretaries reaffirmed the attitude-of their Govern- 
ments in favour of the restoration of democracy in Italy, and the 
purpose of their Governments to restore the independence of Austria. 
fhey also issued at the Conference a declaration by President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill, and Premier Stalin that those Germans who were 
implicated in atrocities in the countries overrun would be taken to the 
countries in which their crimes were committed and charged and 
punished according to those countries’ laws. 

The four declarations may be summarized as follows: 


Declaration on General Security 

The Governments of the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China, 
in accordance with the United Nations’ declaration of January 1, 1942, 
declared that their united action for the prosecution of the war would 
be continued for the organization and maintenance of peace and 
security, and that those of them at war with a common enemy would 
act together in all matters regarding the surrender and disarmament 
of that enemy. They would take all measures deemed necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed. 

By Article 4 they recognized the necessity of establishing as soon as 
possible a general international organization, based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and open to member- 
ship of all such States, great or small, for the maintenance of peace and 
security. For this purpose, pending the re-establishment of law and 
order and the inauguration of a system of general security, they would 
consult with each other and with others of the United Nations with a 
view to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. (Article 5.) 

After hostilities ended they would not employ their military forces 
within the territories of other States except for the purposes envisaged 
in this declaration and after joint consultation. 
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Finally, they would confer and co-operate with one another and with 
others of the United Nations to bring about a practicable genera] 
agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war 
period. 


Declaration regarding Italy 


The three Foreign Secretaries had established that their Govern. 
ments were in complete agreement that allied policy towards Italy must 
be based on the fundamental principle that Fascism and all its eyil 
influence and emanations shall be utterly destroyed, and the Italian 
people given every opportunity to establish governmental and other 
institutions based on democratic principles. 

The British and American Foreign Secretaries declared that the 
action of their Governments ever since Italian territory was invaded, 
in so far as paramount military requirements had permitted, had been 
based upon this policy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries were agreed that the following measures 
should be put into effect: It was essential that the Italian Government 
should include representatives of those sections of the people who had 
always opposed Fascism. Freedom of speech, worship, political belief, 
press, and public meeting would be fully restored, and the people 
entitled to form anti-Fascist groups. All institutions and organizations 
of the Fascist régime would be suppressed, and all Fascist elements 
removed from administrative and public institutions. All political 
prisoners would be released and accorded a full amnesty. Fascist chiefs 
and army generals known or suspected to be war criminals would be 
arrested. Democratic organs of local government would be created. 

The three Foreign Secretaries recognized that while hostilities con- 
tinued in Italy the time at which it was possible to give effect to these 
principles would be determined by the C.-in-C. on the basis of instruc- 
tions received through the combined Chiefs of Staff. The three Govern- 
ments would, at the request of any one of them, consult on this matter. 

Nothing in this resolution was to operate against the right of the 
Italian people ultimately to choose their own form of government. 


Declaration regarding Austria 


The three Governments had agreed that Austria should be liberated 
from German domination, and they regarded the annexation of March, 
1938 as null and void. They declared that they wished to see established 
a free and independent Austria, and “‘thereby to open the way for the 
Austrian people themselves, as well as those neighbouring States which 
will be faced with similar problems, to find that political and economi 
security which is the only basis for lasting peace’. 

Austria was reminded that she had a responsibility she could not 
evade for taking part in the war, and that in the final settlement account 
would inevitably be taken of her own contribution to her liberation. 


Declaration regarding Atrocities 


The three countries had received from many quarters evidence 0! 
atrocities, massacres, and cold-blooded mass executions perpetrated by 
the German forces in many of the countries overrun. All peoples or 
territories in their grip had suffered from the worst form of government 
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by terror, and in many of these territories now being liberated the 
“recoiling Hitlerite Huns, in their desperation, are redoubling their 
ruthless cruelties’’. 

Accordingly, the three Powers, speaking in the interest of the 32 
United Nations, solemnly declared and gave full warning of their 
declaration that, at the time of the granting of any armistice to any 
Government which. might be set up in Germany, those German officers 
and men and members of the Nazi Party who had been responsible for 
or had taken a consenting part in these atrocities would be sent back to 
the countries in which they were perpetrated in order that they might 
be judged and punished according to the laws of these liberated coun- 
tries and of the free governments which would be erected therein. 

Lists would be compiled in all possible detail from all these countries. 
Thus Germans who took part in wholesale shootings of Polish officers 
or the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or Norwegian hostages, of 
Cretan peasants, etc. etc., would know that they would be brought 
back to the scene of their crimes and judged by the peoples they had 
outraged. Those who had not yet imbrued their hands with innocent 
blood should beware lest they joined the ranks of the guilty, for “‘most 
assuredly the three allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost 
ends of the earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that 
justice may be done’”’. _ 

Those criminals whose offences had no particular geographical 
location would be punished by a joint decision of the Governments of 
the Allies. 


MARSHAL STALIN’S BROADCAST OF NOVEMBER 6 


On Nov. 6 Marshal Stalin broadcast a statement on the occasion of the 
26th anniversary of the Revolution, in which he reviewed the course of 
the war on Russian soil and said the Germans were now suffering defeat 
after defeat. The Red Army had this year carried out a summer 
offensive as a continuation of the preceding winter offensive, and on the 
central front alone had advanced about 1,200 kilometres, and liberated a 
million square kilometres. 

In the past year the Germans had lost more than 4 million men, 
including 1,800,000 killed, over 14,000 aircraft, over 25,000 tanks, and 
at least 40,000 guns. Their forces were now diluted with raw, young, 
and hurriedly trained officers. The cadres of the Soviet Army, on the 
other hand, had become matured and tempered, and the officer corps 
Was e2T¢ wing, 

The German defeat was predetermined by the battle of Stalingrad 
and the battle before Kursk, and the Red Army had since played havoc 
with all the Germans’ plans to win back what they had lost and redeem 
their shattered prestige. He went on to point out how the Bolshevik 
party had become a formidable power in time of war as well as in the 
years of peaceful construction, and said the Socialist system had not 
only proved itself the best for the organization of war production, but 
also the best method of harnessing all the peoples to repel the enemy. 
‘There is no doubt”, he declared, “that the Soviet State will emerge 
rom this war stronger and even more powerful”. 
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He paid a warm tribute to Soviet industry for its magnificent work jn 
supplying the Red Army with all it needed, and said the enemy had not 
been able to produce armaments of better quality than theirs. The 
past year had marked a turning point in the struggle—all the efiorts 
of their people had to be directed to the increase of production and 
further perfection of armaments. Their peasants had also shown a high 
understanding of national interests, unprecedented in the history of the 
village. For a time they had been deprived of important agricultural 
areas of the Ukraine, the Don, and the Kuban, but despite this the 
collective farmers continued to supply the army and the country with 
food. Without the collective system in agriculture and the self-denying 
labour of the collective farmers they certainly could not have coped 
with this gigantic task, and if in the third year of war the army was not 
experiencing any shortage of food, and if the population was being 
supplied with food and industry with raw materials this was the result 
of the strength and vitality of the collective system. 

Transport also had played a great part in supplying the front, and he 
said they must thank their transport workers. Finally, the intelligentsia 
was not lagging behind the workers and peasants in helping the army, 
and was all the time improving their armament and the organization 
of industrial production. The Germans could now see how foolish were 
their hopes of dissension among the peoples of the Union; the friendship 
between them had withstood all the hardships and trials of the war 
And it was under the guidance of the Bolshevik Party that the workers, 
peasants, and intelligentsia of their country had won for themselves a 
free social structure. The Party’s task was to weld into one the while 
life of the Soviet people, and in this process it drew even closer to the 
people and linked itself even closer to the wide masses of the workers 
Therein lay the source of their country’s strength. 

The destruction and the atrocities committed by the Germans dis- 
played the desperation of doomed men; “‘our people’, he said, “‘will not 
forgive the German monsters their atrocious crimes. We shall bring the 
German criminals to book’. 

As a consequence of the Soviet victories relations between the Allies 
and their comradeship in arms had been strengthened, and the United 
Nations were full of determination to deal the last blows to the enemy 
This year the blows dealt by the Red Army had been supported by the 
operations of their allies in North Africa, in the Mediterranean, and in 
Southern Italy. At the same time the Allies had substantially weake ned 
the military might of the enemy by large-scale air bombing, while they 
were also regularly supplying Russia with arms and equipment, so that 
“we can say without exaggeration that by all this they have consider- 
ably facilitated the successes of our summer campaign’’. The operations 
in the south of Europe could not be regarded as a second front, “but it 
is, all the same, something like a second front’; and he went on, “It 
is obvious that the opening of a real second front in Europe, which is 
not far off, will considerably speed up the victory over Hitlerite (er- 
many and will Strengthen still further the comradeship in arms of the 
Allied nations’”’. 

The Russian victories and the blows dealt to Italo-German forces | 
had shaken the whole edifice of the Fascist bloc, and it was now crumb- [ 
ling. All the satellite countries had lost all faith in a favourable outcome 
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of the war for them, and the problem for them now was how to get out 
of the quagmire into which Hitler had led them. The case of Italy had 
shown them that the longer the war lasted the greater would be the 
devastation and the suffering of their peoples; also that Germany had 
no intention of defending her vassals but intended to turn them into 
battlefields so long as she could postpone the opening of the second 
front. 

When Germany collapsed the Allies would have to undertake the 
organization and restoration of the economic and spiritual life of the 
European peoples. “Together with our Allies’, he said, “we will have, 
firstly, to liberate the peoples of Europe and then co-operate with them 
in the creation of their national States ... The peoples of France, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Greece . .. must 
again become free and independent. Secondly, the liberated peoples 
shall be given complete freedom to decide for themselves the structure 
of their own States. Thirdly, it is necessary to take measures against 
those criminals who are responsible for this war. 

“Fourthly, we must establish such an order in Europe as will com- 
pletely eliminate any possibility of fresh aggression on the part of 
Germanv. Fifthly, we must create a lasting economic, political, and 
cultural collaboration among the peoples of Europe, based on mutual 
trust and mutual assistance in the restoration of the destruction wrought 
by Germany. 

“The war is now headed for its final conclusion, but we must strain 
all our forces to strike the death blow at the enemy. The time is 
approaching when White Russia and the Ukraine will be cleared of the 
enemy, and also the Crimea, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Moldavia 
will be free. Comrad@s, long live the victorious Anglo-Soviet-American 
fighting alliance. ...” 


HITLER’S SPEECH OF NOVEMBER 8 


HITLER addressed Nazi veterans in Munich on Nov. 8 in com- 
memoration of the 1923 Putsch, and reviewed the course of events 
since 1914, making his usual charges against the Jews. After declaring 
that “the Reich of those years aimed only at maintaining world peace’, 
he repeated his claim that Germany’s collapse in 1918 was ‘‘due less 
to force of arms than to destructive propaganda”. Trusting to solemn 
promises the German people laid down arms, the monarch deserted the 
Army and people, and ‘‘a revolution of spineless perversion not only 
conceded the demands of our enemies, but gave more... . The demo- 
cratic Weimar Republic was tortured to death by the Western 
democracies according to plan’’. 

If the Nazis had not asserted themselves in Germany the Soviet 
colossus would have completed its armament and would never have 
lost sight of its ultimate aim, the destruction of Europe. Russia 
coveted the mouth of the Danube and the oil of Rumania; in fact, she 
wished to possess the whole of the Balkans, and it was Germany alone 
who succeeded in calling a halt to the storm threatening from the East. 

In this war England was the prime moving force, the personification 
of aggression. That only repeated the history of the former war, but 
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this one could not end in the same way, he argued, citing the victories 
won, which had driven the enemy back almost everywhere more than 
1,000 kilometres from the German frontiers. As to the demands he 
made on the troops, and on the home front, whatever sacrifices they 
had to bear they were not to be compared with what they would have 
to bear if they lost this war. The situation after the Italian collapse at 
first looked “‘definitely ugly’, but the enemies’ hopes that the Germans 
in Italy would be cut off, the garrisons in the Italian islands lost, and 
the war carried swiftly to the borders of Germany were vain. The race 
to the Brenner had become a very slow crawl. Every new landing they 
made would pin down more shipping, and give Germany opportunities 
for counter-blows, and it would then be seen whether the reserves 
Germany had been keeping in many fields were signs of weakness or of 
prudence. 

The struggle in the East was the hardest the German people had 
ever known; but.the enemy would not attain his ultimate aim—‘‘the 
last battle will be decisive, and the German people will win it”. Enemy 
propaganda would be powerless against the fanatical bravery of every 
German, and as for the bomb terror, people who were exposed to such 
heavy burdens would never lose the strength of resistance. That was 
where the Party found its function—leaders and members must be an 
example to the people. They must bring to reason the unworthy, he 
went on, and if necessary, destroy them, because this was a war 
without pity—it was being waged by the enemy with devilish aims, and 
they must wage it with no less bitter fanaticism. 

The Allies were now dashing from one conference to another to 
bridge over the conflicts within their ranks. They set up committees 
to study the shape of the world after the war; tha® was typical British- 
Jewish insolent impudence, to do as if they were in a position to master 
the problem of the world when, to master their own problems they 
had to embark upon war. By propaganda they were seeking to rouse 
among the German people, and especially among those of Germany's 
allies, the impression that there was a desire for Allied victory among 
the masses. As to this “I can only say”’, he went on, “that only criminals 
would be prepared to act as the executioners of their own people ... 
the mass of the people do not hope for such a victory, but individual 
criminals think they can improve their own future through treachery”. 

At a time when the German people were making heavy sacrifices 
“‘we shall not be scared’, he said, ‘‘of calling to order other nations 
who are not ready to make such sacrifices themselves’’, nor would 
they shrink from handing over for summary execution the few hundred 
criminals they had at home. There were still some scoundrels about, but 
“when we catch one he loses his head’. 

The second enemy weapon was bombing, and the sufferings of the 
German. people from this were enormous. “‘At the beginning of the 
war’, he said, ‘‘the President of the United States sent me a hypo- 
critical request not to embark on a bombing war. I agreed. But that 
request was only to give the other side time to prepare this bombing’. 
The damage to their industry and their towns, however, was of no 
importance at all—they would rebuild them, more beautifully than 
ever before, and within a very short time, so that in a matter of 2 or 3 
years all the houses destroyed would be replaced. He was planning this 
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rebuilding of Germany—the world would not be rebuilt according to 
the Anglo-American pattern, ‘but Germany would be rebuilt exactly 
according to our plan’, using the Todt organization, the Labour 
Service, and their entire industry. 

He went on: “Let the gentlemen over there believe it or not, the 
hour of retaliation will come. America at the moment may still be too 
far away from us, but there is one country almost at our doorstep, and 
it is this country with which we will deal’. The hundreds of thousands 
of bombed-out people would become the advance guard of revenge. 

The enemy used to say that time was on his side; he had prepared 
for a war of 5 years, but this he could say, ‘“‘However long this war 
lasts we shall never capitulate. We shall not give in at the eleventh 
hour. We shall go on fighting past 12 o’clock’’. As to enemy rumours 
of differences between himself and his generals, or of his own break- 
down, he said that “everything is possible in this war, everything 
except that I should lose my nerve’’. He was a profoundly religious 
man, he went on, and believed that Providence, when she had designed 
aman for great purposes, did not break that man before he had achieved 
them. It would be shameless ingratitude to Providence if they lost 
their nerves. Providence made them master the hopeless situation 
brought about by the collapse of Italy, and “that being so, can we 
despair of Providence?”” The Almighty might have tried them much 
harder, and they had faith in God’s justice to keep the flag flying in 
foul weather. In the last war the people lost faith, and Providence 
scourged them, and justly so. To-day a repetition of this weakness was 


impossible. It was among the German women that he had always 
found his most fanatical followers. That the people could bear the 
suffering they had been bearing for many years now was due to 
National-Socialism. He ended by saying that his hearers must go home 
with a fanatical confidence and believe that there could be nothing but 
victory. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


; WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was confined to hit and run raids 
on East Anglia and the Home Counties. A certain amount of damage 
was done, and on the night of Nov. 7 a considerable number of lives 
were lost when buildings in the London area were hit. Bombs were 
dropped in the area on 7 successive nights, but in most cases did little 
serious damage. On Nov. 3 night shops, a school, and other buildings 
were hit at a place in East Anglia. 12 raiders were destroyed during 
the fortnight. 

_Bad weather prevented large-scale attacks on German targets until 
Nov. 3, when over 400 B17s and B24s bombed Wilhelmshaven and 
shot down 34 enemy fighters which tried to intercept, losing 5 aircraft 
only. Heavy attacks were also made on airfields in France and Holland, 
much damage being done and 14 enemy fighters destroyed, for the loss 
of 10 aircraft. That night Diisseldorf was bombed in great strength, 
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and over 2,000 tons dropped in 27 minutes, while lighter attacks were 
made on Cologne and targets in the Ruhr and Rhineland, for the joss 
of 19 aircraft. During these 24 hours, ending at dawn on Nov. 4, a 
greater tonnage of bombs was dropped on Germany than in any 
previous 24 hours. Swedish reports gave the number of killed at 
Diisseldorf as over 3,000 and those rendered homeless as 12,000, 
Next day, Nov. 5, Gelsenkirchen and Miinster were bombed by over 
1,000 U.S. aircraft, and 38 enemy fighters shot down, while northern 
France and Belgium were also attacked, the total loss being 17 aircraft. 
Mosquitoes were over many targets in Germany and France on Noy. 5 
and 6 nights and Nov. 6 day, losing only 2, and on Nov. 7 B17s made a 
heavy attack on Diiren (25 miles south-west of Cologne) without loss, 
In addition frequent attacks were made on airfields, docks, railways, 
etc., in northern France—a successful attack on Cherbourg on Oct. 31 
was the 8th in 12 days—and much damage was done to shipping along 
the coast. Allied losses of aircraft were very small. 

On Nov. 2it was announced that in October 13,000 tons were dropped 
on Germany in 9 night attacks. Losses were, over the Continent, 
R.A.F., 227 aircraft, German, 102. Over Great Britain, R.A.F. nil 
German 24. U.S. heavy bombers dropped 4,698 tons in daylight and 
shot down 784 German aircraft for the loss of 176, while medium 
bombers dropped 853 tons on 11 airfields and made over 1,000 sorties, 
all without loss. Fighters shot down 77 of the enemy, for the loss of 5, 
in over 3,000 sorties. In the six months ended October Mosquitoes 
made 1,000 sorties against industrial towns, losing only 11, quite apart 
from the nightly “‘intruder’’ patrols of Fighter Command. 

On Oct. 27 Mr. Stimson stated that on Oct 14 in the attack on 
Schweinfurt 186 German fighters were destroyed and 27 probably. 

Light naval units sank or damaged several E-boats and trawlers in 
the North Sea and off Norway and sank at least 1 supply ship. On 
Oct. 27 the loss of the U.S. submarine Runner was announced, the 
14th lost during the war, and on Nov. 1 the loss of the British trawlei 
William Stephen. On Oct. 29 Swedish reports stated that since the 
German rail traffic across Sweden had been stopped 17 ships in German 
service had been sunk between Trondheim and Bédoe. 

The Germans reported successful raids on places in London and on 
Ipswich, and at sea claimed the sinking of a number of patrol vessels, 
coastguard ships, and other light craft. On Nov. 1 they stated that in 
October U-boats had, in various waters, sunk 39 cargo ships and 7 
destroyers and an escort vessel. Bombers had sunk 13 ships and 
damaged 18 whose loss could be presumed. In actions with Allied 
naval vessels | cruiser, 11 destroyers, 2 escort vessels, and 4 mtbs. had 
been sunk, and 5 cruisers, 7 destroyers, and other vessels heavily 
damaged. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA - 

On Oct. 27 the Russians, after 3 days’ heavy fighting, broke through 
the German defences in the area between the lower Dnieper and the 
Sea of Azov (i.e. S.W. of Melitopol) and began a broad sweeping move- 
ment forward across the Nogaisk Steppes. The pace of their advance 
may be judged by the fact that within 2 weeks they had reached the 
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Lower Dnieper at its mouth, isolating “the Crimea and threatening 
Kherson. They also made progress N.W. of Melitopol, taking Veseloye, 
the centre of the Zaporozhe district, and S.W. of Dnepropetrovsk, 
taking Solenoye, Matovo, and Karnavatka. The Germans reported on 
Oct. 26 that Dnepropetrovsk had been evacuated, and withdrawals 
carried out in the Melitopol area. 

At Krivoi Rog and Nikopol the Russians were held up by violent 
and repeated counter-attacks, but by Oct. 27 they had cut all the 
railways to the former except that running S.W. by which the Germans 
maintained their communications with their armies in the Kiev sector 
and in the area further south along the right bank of the Lower Dnieper. 
Meanwhile, in the Kiev and Pereyaslav! areas the bridgeheads estab- 
lished on the river were being steadily widened and extended in heavy 
fighting. On Oct. 28 the Germans began a series of very violent attacks 
west and north of Krivoi Rog to keep open the railway to Apostolovo, 
vital for their forces both there and at Nikopol, but next day the 
Russians reported that these had been held. They also made some 
progress S.E. of the river opposite Nikopol, capturing places only about 
20 miles from the town. (Krivoi and Nikopol formed the two gateposts 
flanking the only way by which the Germans could. get away from the 
area they referred to as “‘S.W. of Dnepropetrovsk”’.) No further news 
was received from this sector. 

In the advance along the south coast Genichevsk was taken on 
Oct. 30, as well as places inland, and, next day, Chaplinka, a junction 
of 6 roads, 15 miles from Perekop. Considerable booty was captured, 
and large numbers of civilians rescued from being driven off by the 
Germans to do forced labour. On Nov. 1 the Russians reached Armi- 
ansk, 5 miles south of Perekop, taking over 6,000 prisoners in 2 days, 
and next day entered Kahhovka, on the river opposite Berislavl. 
They were now advancing in great strength both towards Kherson and 
along the coast west of Perekop, where they took Skadovsk on Nov. 2. 
3y Nov. 5 they had occupied the whole of the peninsula south of the 
mouths of the Dnieper and the Bug, and had also reached the Lower 
Dnieper along its entire length except in the Nikopol area, and were 
shelling Kherson. Meanwhile, landings were made in the Crimea 
north and south of Kerch, and by Nov. 5 bridgeheads had been estab- 
lished, which were enlarged during the next 3 days. According to 
German reports (Nov. 8) other forces also waded the shallow waters of 
the Sivash Sea (between Genichevsk and Perekop) and landed on the 
north shore of the Crimea. At the end of October reports were current 
that the Germans were evacuating the Crimea, and were already blowing 
up buildings and installations. 

In the Kiev area progress north of the city was < optee on Nov. 4 
and next day Priorka was taken, only 3 miles from ifs centre, and the 
road to Zhitomir and the rail to Korosten were cut. On Nov. 6 p.m. 
Kiev was taken by assault, and the Russians pressed on to Vasilkov, 
22 miles S.S.W. Next day Fastov, a rail junction 40 miles S.W. of Kiev, 
Was reached, cutting the only direct line between the Kiev area and the 
Dnieper bend (via Znamenka). On Nov. 8 several more towns were 
taken in the area stretching 30-35 miles N.W. and S.W. of the Ukraine 
capital. The Kiev defences were breached in a 2 days’ assault, and the 
Russians gave the German losses in the recent fighting in the, area as 
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15,000 killed and 6,200 prisoners, with 244 tanks, 126 ’planes, and much 
other equipment destroyed. 

In the north heavy fighting was reported on several days west and 
south-west of Nevel, with the Russians pushing slowly forward. Qn 
Nov. 8 they were reported to be more than half-way down the line to 
Polotsk, the town on the Dvina only 25 miles from the Polish frontier, 

On Nov. 4 Moscow announced that since the German offensive began 
on July 5 the enemy had lost 2,700,000 men, of whom 900,000 had been 
killed and 98,000 captured. They had also lost, disabled or captured, 
over 10,000 aircraft, 17,700 tanks, 19,800 guns, 74,460 machine-guns, 
75,982 lorries, 19,180 mortars, etc. 

The Germans described most of the fighting as defensive and success. 
ful against greatly superior numbers. West of Melitopol, they admitted 
(Oct. 28) their retreat, but said the disengaging movements. were 
everywhere done in complete order. In the Dnieper bend and at 
Krivoi Rog their troops had to go to their last ounce of strength, but 
had frustrated the enemy’s attempts to break through. On Oct. 31 
they reported good progress at Krivoi Rog, north of which the Russians 
were in “‘a rather critical position’. The Russian gains in the Nogaisk 
Steppes had ‘‘assumed major proportions’, but did not prejudice the 
outcome of the battle in the area from Kremenchug to the Crimea. On 
Nov. 1 they stated that in October 2,795 Russian tanks and 1,442 air- 
craft were destroyed. On Nov. 2 they claimed the capture of 5,000 
prisoners at Krivoi Rog since Oct. 27, with 357 tanks and 378 guns 
destroyed or captured. 

On Nov. 6 they announced the withdrawal from Kiev, which they 
had not been fighting to hold. The High Command, said a commentator 
seemed to be determined to incite the enemy to continue the new 
action, while holding back its own forces. The enemy had now once 
more to move up, and was again cheated of the only success that 
mattered—annihilation, or at least partial destruction, of the German 
forces. “It must be bitter for the Russians’’, he said, ‘‘to have to confess 
that in spite of the great efforts they had made, they were again 
defeated.”’ 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

Both the 5th and 8th Armies met with stiff resistence in forcing 
their way north through very difficult country, often among hills in 
which each hamlet formed a natural bastion, and hindered by the 
enemy’s destruction of all bridges and other demolitions. On Oct. 25 
the 5th Army took Francolise, Raviscanina and Rochetta, and the 8th, 
Boiano, Spinete, Petrella, and Palata, also widening their bridgehead 
on the Trigno, despite persistent enemy counter-attacks. Slow but 
steady progress was maintained the next few days, while successful ait 
attacks were made on positions and road and rail centres bel.ind the 
German front. Isernia, Gaeta, Rimini, and Ancona were among targets 
where much damage was done, while U.S. warships shelled the Minturno 
area on Oct. 27 and 30, and heavy bombers attacked the railways, etc., 
at Genoa on Oct. 29, and again on Oct. 30 in the first air attack on the 
port from bases in Italy. 

The following dates indicate the progress of the ground forces: 
Oct. 27, the 5th Army took Riardo, and the 8th Torella. Oct. 28, the 
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8th took Montefalcone. Oct. 29, the 5th took Mondragone, on the 
coast. Oct, 30, the 8th were forced back somewhat by a strong attack 
from San Salvo, but inland next day took Frosolone and Cantalupo. 
Nov. 1, the 5th took Teano. On Nov. 2 it was announced that most of 
the Montagna del Matese was now firmly held, north-east of the Upper 
Volturno, while the 8th Army had established a second bridgehead 
on the Trigno during the night. Nov., 4 the 5th entered Isernia, the 
central pivot on which the German positions were fixed, while near the 
coast Monte Massico was cleared and Sessa Aurunca occupied. The 
8th repulsed a tank attack near San Salvo, after crossing the Trigno in 
the night of Nov. 2-3, and on Nov. 4 entered San Salvo, but were 
driven out, and finally occupied the town early on Nov. 5. They also 
took Vasto and Sessano, on Nov. 6 Cupello and Palmoli, and on Nov. 7 
Casalbordino, only 5 miles from the Sangro River, where the Germans 
were expected to make a strong stand. 

The 5th entered Castelpetroso, east of Isernia, on Nov. 4, linking up 
their right flank with the 8th Army’s left. Next day they crossed the 
Garigliano and also took Venafro. 

In the Aegean and the Dodecanese air attacks were made on 
Cos, Stampalia, Syros, Naxos, Melos, Rhodes, Salonika (Oct. 26), 
Heraklion, etc., and several ships hit in and near the harbours. Else- 
where, ports west of Genoa were bombed on Oct. 30, the Antheor 
viaduct, near Cannes, on Oct. 31, and Wiener Neustadt, where 50 
German fighters were shot down and 6 aircraft lost, on Nov. 2. On 
Nov. 8 the first daylight attack was made on the ball-bearing factory 
at Turin by a strong force of U.S. heavy bombers. 

On Nov. 6 Rome radio announced that Allied aircraft had dropped 
4 large bombs on the Vatican City, near St. Peter’s, the previous 
evening, destroying the mosaic workshop and doing other damage. 
The Vatican radio stated that 4 bombs were dropped at 8.30 p.m. on 
Nov. 5, and the Osservatore Romano said a bomb had fallen on the 
railway station, but no one-had been injured. The Berlin oversea radio 
stated that the bombs were of British origin, and on Nov. 8 the News 
Agency reported that examination by the director of technical services 
‘in the Vatican and by the Rome artillery experts had shown that the 
splinters picked up came from British small calibre bombs. The 
German Ambassador to the Holy See was understood to have told the 
Papal Secretary of State on Nov. 6 that the German Commander in 
Rome had assured him that no German ’planes ‘‘would have taken 
part in the bombing in any way”’. 

On Nov. 4 Mr. Stimson stated that the U.S. Army casualties since 
the landing in North Africa in November, 1942 and up to October 29 were 
5,539 killed, 17,621 wounded, and 7,966 missing, probably mostly 
prisoners. British losses were somewhat greater, but the total losses 
of the three nations (including France) were less than 100,000. Axis 
losses were some 40,000 killed, 90,000 wounded, and 468,055 prisoners. 
_ On Nov. 2 Allied H.Q. announced the creation of a new all-United 
States Mediterranean Air Force, with Gen. Carl Spaatz in command. 

[he Germans raided Naples (Nov. 1 night), doing no damage, and 
Leros. They claimed (Nov. 7) the sinking of several ships in air attacks 
on a convoy of 22 transports and 8 destroyers, and damage done to a 
cruiser and 2 destroyers in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Fighting was reported from Slovenia, near the Italian frontier, east 
and south of Zagreb, on the Dalmatian coast, and in Albania, while on 
the frontier of Hungary bridges on the railway were blown up by troops 
of the Yugoslav National Army. Allied aircraft, from North Africa, 
attacked several airfields and enemy positions, including Podgorica, 
east of Cetinje (Montenegro), Tirana and Berat Kucove (Albania) 
Metkovic and Ploca (Herzegovina), Zara and Split, on the coast, and 
places in German hands inland,while Durazzo was shelled by 2 destroyers 
on Nov. 2 night. 

On Oct. 30 the Germans were reported to have begun an offensive in 
Croatia, west of Zagreb, and also to have landed at several new points 
on the Dalmatian coast. They also attacked in Montenegro, just north 
of the Albanian frontier, and heavy fighting was reported in that area 
and along the coast on the Pelyesac Peninsula further north. A German 
force trying to seize Brach (or Brassa) Island, just south of Split, was 
destroyed. Allied aircraft supported the Yugoslavs with frequent raids 
on places all along and near the coast, including the Pelyesac Peninsula. 

On Oct. 30 it was announced (in Cairo) that Gen. Mihailovitch was in 
control of an area of Herzegovina which he had linked up with the 
liberated part of Montenegro and had set up a local form of State 
Government in 5 towns. 

In Croatia local successes were reported, particularly at Karlovatz, 
and near Byelova, but the Germans also claimed successes there and 
in Serbia. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The main developments were the Japanese attempts to reinforce their 
base at Rabaul and, from it, to defeat the Allied moves to turn them out 
of Bougainville Island, and the Allied assault by sea and air on Rabaul 
and on the enemy’s shipping moving up to New Britain from his main 
base at Truk, 800 miles away. In air attacks on Rabaul on 3 days 
(Oct, 23-25) 181 Japanese aircraft were destroyed and 88 badly 
damaged for the loss of 5 only, while on Oct. 30 and Nov. 3 further 
concentrated attacks on the port and on shipping in the neighbourhood 
resulted in 130 more aircraft being destroyed, and 41 probably destroyed, 
for the loss of 23 Allied ’planes. In addition 3 destroyers and 8 cargo 
ships were sunk, and 7 cargo ships and 2 tankers badly damaged. 

Early on Nov. 1 Allied forces landed on Bougainville, and a force of 
4 cruisers and 6 destroyers, with air support, trying to prevent this was 
driven off by naval forces and 2 cruisers and 4 destroyers sunk. In 
addition hits were scored on 2 other cruisers and 2 destroyers and 17 
aircraft were shot down. These successes prevented the Japanese from 
interfering seriously with the Allied operations in the Solomons, and 
Empress Augusta Bay, on the west coast of Bougainville, was occt pied, 
and subsequently Paruata, and Totokno Island, in the Bay. Further 
losses were inflicted during another airattack on Rabaul (reported on Nov. 
6), the 9th since Oct. 11, when 5 heavy and 1 light cruiser were hit b) 
both bombs and torpedoes and 2 others damaged. Of 70 enemy fighters 
intercepting 24 were destroyed and 22 probably, for the loss of 8 aircrait. 
Previous to this U.S. troops had landed on Mono and Stirling Island, 
south-west of the Shortlands, on Oct. 26 night, and on Oct. 28 parac/iu- 
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tists landed at Voza, Choiseul Island, to which the Japanese had fled 
from Kolombangara. This move sealed off the southern flanks of 
Bougainville. 

Among other places bombed were Kahili, Kara, Buka, Buin, and 
Rallabe, and several enemy vessels were hit in attacks off the coasts of 
New Britain, New Ireland, and elsewhere. 

On Oct. 29 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 10 and 
damaged 4 more enemy ships, making the total since Pearl Harbour, 
474. On Nov. 4 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk a 
further 10 cargo ships and damaged 3, while a bomber had sunk a large 
cargo ship east of Nauru. The figures for enemy losses during October 
were: 775 aircraft destroyed, 115 probably, and 105 damaged. One 
cruiser, 7 destroyers, 5 auxiliary warships, 14 cargo ships, and over 80 
barges sunk, and 1 cruiser, 1 corvette, 7 cargo ships, and 50 barges 
probably sunk, with several warships and 29 cargo ships damaged. 

lhe Japanese claimed that between Oct. 31 and Nov. 5 in the “‘battle 
of Bougainville’ they sank 56 Allied warships and damaged 78. On 
Oct. 26 the Navy Minister said that between June 15 and Oct. 20 the 
Navy, in co-operation with the Army, had sunk 17 cruisers, 18 destroyers, 
22 submarines, 70 transports, and 70 other war vessels, while the naval 
forces had shot down 1,613 aircraft. Their own losses were 6 destroyers, 
12 other vessels, and 415 aircraft. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese opened an offensive in South 
Hupeh on Nov. 2, and at Yichiachu were accused by the Chinese of 
using poison gas. They were reported to have some 30,000 troops on a 
line stretching from Hwawung northwards to Shasi. 

U.S. bombers made several attacks on Haiphong, on enemy positions 
in West Yunnan, and on the Yangtze, particularly at Yochow and 
Kiukiang. They also did great damage to Japanese shipping at 
Hainan Island. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air attacks on Japanese positions and 
on rail and river traffic. On Nov. 1 hits were scored on over 200 river 
craft on the Irrawaddy, and on Nov. 6 night a heavy and concentrated 
attack was made on Akyab. Other targets included Rangoon, Sagaing, 
Pakokku, Myingyan, Meiktila, Mandalay, Katha, and Myitkyina. 
Enemy positions in the Chin Hills were frequently raided, and Lashio 
airfield was attacked on Oct. 30. 

On Nov. 1 Port Blair, Andaman Islands, was bombed by U.S. 
aircraft, 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 


Nov. 4.—-Statement in Parkament about activities of guerrillas. (see 
Great Britain.) 


ALGERIA 


Nov. 3.—The Consultative Assembly held its first meeting in Algiers. 
(see France.) 

Nov. 5.—Issue of statement by Committee of Liberation. (se 
France.) 

Nov. 6.—Statement by the Lebanese Government ve power to amend 
the Constitution. (see Syria and the Lebanon.) 

Nov. 7.—The suspension of 78 police officials in various parts of 
Algeria was announced. 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 25.—The Buenos Ayres chief of police, Col. Ramirez, resigned, 
to give freedom of action for the work of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Oct. 26.—The Presidential Press and Information Bureau issued a 
statement that certain prominent members of the universities were 
under arrest or observation or had been deported. 

Nov. 5.—The Finance Ministry announced that the gold held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the account of the Argentine 


Central Bank was being brought home, and the first shipment had been 
made. The total amount was 850 million pesos (say £50 million). 

It was learnt that a decree had been issued placing all telephonic, 
telegraphic, and wireless communications under the supervision of the 
Ministry of War. The Ministry, and those of Justice and the Interior 
would study the quickest means of displacing all foreign staff by 
Argentines. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 1.—Dr. Evatt announced the appointment of Gen. Sir Iven 
Mackay as High Commissioner in India and of Mr. Thomas D’ Alton as 
High Commissioner in New Zealand. 

Nov. 2.—Repayment of {12 million to the British Government. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Nov, 3.—Dr. Evatt said it might well prove that the establishment of 
the European Advisory Commission in London was the most significant 
of the Moscow decisions. 


AUSTRIA 

Nov. 3.—Swedish reports stated that riots had occurred in Vienna 
and other large towns on the publication of the Moscow declaration. 
Special S.S. detachments arrived from Germany to deal with demon- 
strations; Swiss reports gave their strength as 30,000. 


BELGIUM 


Oct. 26.—It was learned that the Germans were arresting nearly 
every able-bodied man in the coastal areas. 
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Oct. 30.—Swiss reports stated that patriots had shot the German 
Gauleiter for Limburg. 


BULGARIA 
Nov. 2.—The Premier and the Foreign Minister were reported, by 
Budapest, to have left for Hitler’s headquarters. 


CANADA 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister stated that the pact concluded at 
Moscow had brought the assurance that the largest Powers among the 
United Nations were pledged to co-operation not only till victory but 
indefinitely afterwards. 

Nov. 4.—The Minister of Defence in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 5.—It was learnt that the Government had offered the Indian 
Government a gift of 100,000 tons of wheat, provided shipping was 
available. 


CHINA 
Oct. 27.—Turkish Legation in Chungking raised to the rank of an 
Embassy, and an Ambassador appointed. (see Turkey.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Oct. 27.—It was learned that the Minister of State had recently 
announced that about 50,000 Czechs had been killed since the German 
occupation of Prague in March, 1939, 200,000 had been sent to concen- 
tration camps, and 500,000 to forced labour camps outside Czecho- 
slovakia. About 10,000 Czechs were living under the Vichy 
administration when the Germans occupied ‘Southern France, and only 
a few escaped. There had been more than 180,000 Jews in Czecho- 
slovakia, and during the previous year most of them had been expelled. 
During that year the Storm Troop units in Prague and Brno had been 
strengthened, and all fit Czechs with one German parent had been 
called up for service on the Russian front. 

Oct, 29.—A court martial at Olmuetz, North Moravia, was reported 
to have sentenced to death 519 Czechs for “‘acts of terror and sabotage’. 


DENMARK 


_ Oct. 28.—A state of emergency was declared in Copenhagen, accord- 
ing to the German News Agency, following an explosion killing 3 
Germans, and the city was fined 5 million kroner. Stockholm reports 
stated that saboteurs had wrecked a radiolocation factory at Hellerup. 
N “ 3.—Two ferries on the Great Belt crossing were damaged by 
DOMDS. 

_ Nov. 6.—A Dane co-operating with the Germans was shot dead in 
Copenhagen, and many cases were reported of thefts of arms by 
patriots and of sabotage against the German Army. 

Nov. 7.—The press reported that German courts-martial had sent 

4 Danes to German prisons, 2 of them for life. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Oct. 29.—The King received Mr. Morgenthau. 

Nov. 3.—The Turkish Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador 
to Turkey arrived in Cairo. 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Eden arrived in Cairo. 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Eden conferred with M. Menemenjoglu, and also saw 
Mr. Casey and Sir Henry Wilson. 

Nov. 6.—The King received Mr. Eden and M. Menemenjoglu, and 
the Turkish Foreign Minister saw Nahas Pasha. 

Nov. 7.—An official statement announced the discussions between the 
British and Turkish Foreign Ministers on Nov. 5 and 6 for “‘an exchange 
of views on the general situation in the light of the results of the Moscow 
Conference’. Conversations were “conducted in the spirit of friendship 
and alliance which binds the two countries’. 

It was learnt that M. Menemenjoglu had met unofficially Mr. Hull 
and the heads of the Greek and Yugoslav Governments. It was 
announced that the Cretan guerrilla leader, Bandouvas, had arrived in 
Cairo. 

Nov. 8.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had seen the Prime 
Minister, King Peter and the Yugoslav Premier, King George and the 
Greek Premier, and the American Minister. 


FRANCE 

Oct. 26.—Gen. Bergeret was arrested in Algeria on the order of the 
Committee of National Liberation on the charges of treason, colla- 
boration with the enemy, and activity directed against the security 
of the State. 

Oct. 27.—-Vichy radio stated that complete disorder might break out at 
any moment; the atmosphere was ripe for utter lawlessness, and Pétain’s 
Legion was full of discontent. 

Oct. 31.—Vichy radio reported the derailment of the Paris-Mediter- 
ranean express, ‘‘the third time that sabotage on this line had had 
grave consequences”. 

Nov. 1.—Swiss reports stated that M. Lebrun had arrived back in 
France from Bavaria. 

Nov. 3.-—The provisional Consultative Assembly held its inaugural 
meeting in Algiers and was addressed by Gen. de Gaulle, who said that, 
from the moment that the ‘abominable régime of personal power, lies, 
and persecution” of the collaborationists came into force “the safety of 
the nation became the supreme law’. Though democracy could be 
fully restored only in a liberated France, the National Liberation 
Committee had judged it necessary to make the provisional public 
authority as democratic as possible by asking for support of a consul- 
tative assembly where representatives of the national resistance would 
sit beside those elected by the people. 

France had a deep feeling that failure to recognize her rights or 
dignity would be, first, an injustice, and, secondly, a mistake. She 
thought that any European settlement or major world settlement 
made without her would not be a good settlement, and that was wh\ 
the National Committee now claimed the right to present, with the 
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sreat nations, the solutions which France judged necessary to the 
settlement of this war and the organization of the world. 

Nov. 5.—The National Liberation Committee issued a statement 
saving that in its view the Moscow Conference represented a new and 
important step along the road to the final defeat of the Axis Powers, 
and. in fact, foreshadowed for the Powers which took part a closer 
co-operation for the pursuit of the war and for the organization of 
peace. The Committee attached too high a price to inter-allied security 
not to be pleased at such a result. However, it appeared to the Com- 
mittee that the settlement of the fate of Germany and her allies could 
not be undertaken or successfully conducted without the participation 
of France. They must therefore make it known that the decisions to 
be taken would only bind France if she took part in them under con- 
ditions in conformity with her interests and those of all her allies, and 
corresponding to the sacrifices she had herself made in the common 


cause. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 26.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that “‘a very serious 
crisis’ had arisen on the Russian front, but in all the setbacks the 
German soldier had never acknowledged a superiority of morale on the 
side of the Soviets. Much effort would still be required until the equili- 
brium on the whole Eastern front had been re-established permanently, 
but the Germans gained confidence that they would be able to reach 
their goal. Stability of morale at home had never been lost, and this 
moral balance justified the people in speaking of set-backs, not of 
defeats, and least of all of total defeat. 

The Swedish Minister in Berlin lodged a protest against the shooting 
down recently of a Swedish courier ‘plane. 

The press reported that many public meetings had taken place 
throughout the country at which party leaders and Gauleiters had 
reported on their recent conference with Hitler. Speer was reported to 
have created two new offices, a general trusteeship for the conversion 
of factories and business enterprises to more urgent war work, and a 
Reichsarbeitseinsatzingenieur, appointed to rearrange workers from 
one factory to another to place them in the work for which they were 
best qualified. 

[he Minister of Education ordered every child to leave school at 14 
unless physically unfit for work. 

Oct. 27.—A bank director of Hindenburg was executed for “‘spreading 
treacherous rumours among employees’. 

_ Oct. 28.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that their enemies expected 

Germany to collapse on Nov. 9 or 11. The troops were in fact with- 
drawing at many points, but no signs could be observed anywhere of a 
beginning of the expected military fiasco in the near or distant future. 
[t was impossible to compare the situation with that of November 
1918; the troops were fighting now on the Atlantic coast, France had 
been eliminated, and she was working for the German war effort. 
Japan was on their side, but there remained, in the East, the unbroken 
strength of Russia. She was the danger, which they must overcome, 
no matter where and when. 

here remained the air war, to-day the main source of their worries 
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on the home front. But German defence was increasing with every 
week and the enemy’s losses were increasing, and ‘‘the day of retalia- 
tion is approaching slowly but surely’. As for the enemy, he had no 
advantages worth noting compared with the last war, but a whole 
series of disadvantages. 

Official figures of the numbers killed by air raids from April 1 to 
Oct. 25 were issued, showing Hamburg, 28,350; Cologne, 18,146: 
Dortmund, 15,008; Hanover, 6,320; Diisseldorf, 6,205; Bochum, 4,829: 
and Duisberg, 4,763. 

Oct. 29.—Berlin radio reported that so far, in air raids, 2 million 
rooms in homes had been destroyed. 

Assurances to the Pope. (see Vatican City.) 

Oct. 30.---The News Agency’s diplomatic correspondent stated that 
the main result of the Moscow Conference was that the Anglo-Americans 
had capitulated in principle to the political demands of the Soviet 
Union. In exchange, Russia seemed to have agreed to judge the 
military and strategic efforts of her allies with a more benevolent eye. 

The V dlkischer Beobachter said ‘‘the insatiable greed of United States 
imperialism is limited only by the clash between American-Jewish 
claims and Soviet- Jewish internationalism. We see how the Bolshevists 
are given everything they ask for, so long as it is at someone else's 
expense... The Americans are giving away the whole of Europe to 
Moscow’”’. 

Nov. 1.—The Vdlkischer Beobachter said of the Moscow Conference 
that the three countries had “embarked on the annihilation of the 
Reich in execution of a common master plan’. 

Ley told a Hitler Youth rally that there was “‘no sign of the 1918 
spirit’”” among German workers, and Sauckel declared that the German 
front had reserves which the Allies must take into account; German 
labour had frustrated Allied hopes. 

Nov. 2.—Himmler was reported, in Sweden, to have dismissed von 
Falkenhausen, the Commander in Belgium and Northern France, for 
“passivity in handling French saboteurs’’. Swedish reports stated that 
serious disturbances were taking place in several parts of the country 
and that a state of emergency had been declared in Berlin and 40 
other cities. 

Berlin radio broadcast at noon the first commentary on results of the 
Moscow Conference, stating that “proof has been furnished for all time 
by this document that in the joint conduct of the war by the allies 
Anglo-American power does not make itself felt and Anglo-American 
interests are not respected. Bolshevism alone dictates in that alliance, 
and only German determination stands between Europe and Bolshe- 
vization”. The Allied statement was described as ‘‘a document of 
murderous intentions’. 

Many more cases of the execution of officials, traders, and men from 
all ranks of society for defeatism were reported through Swedish 
sources. 

Nov. 4.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that he had talked with 
prisoners repatriated from Britain, and none of them had the least 
doubt of German victory. He added that the large number of epidemic 
diseases in Britain was entirely due to the inadequate food rations 
supplied to the working classes. The British had three great fears—fear 
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of U.S. designs on the Empire, fear of the Soviet’s intentions in Europe, 
and fear of German reprisals in the air war. 

Nov. 5.—Himmler was reported to have ordered 4 state of “complete 
fighting readiness” from Nov. 6 to 15, and the cancelling of all leave 
or the S.S. , 
The D.A.Z., in a leading article, maintained that though Germany’s 
enemies were the apparent winners of the last war, Germany really 
won it, and won it in 1938 when she regained the Sudetenland after 
incorporating Austria. This was achieved because directly hostilities 
ceased ‘‘we understood that the end of a dynasty was a challenge to us 
by history to rebuild the Reich anew from the bottom upwards... we 
must be quite clear whether we want the Europe of to-morrow to be in 
the form which Germany desires—and in spite of the war has largely 
realized—or in the form which Germany’s antagonists wish.”’ 

Swedish reports stated that Nazi Party leaders were preparing an 
emergency organization to function underground after the war, and 
that secret instructions had been given to selected agents in Sweden, 
telling them that “‘even if a military defeat forces Germany to capitulate 
the National Socialist idea must never capitulate’. 

Nov. 8.—Hitler’s speech at Munich. (see Special Summary.) 

The News Agency stated that Hitler had appointed Schepmann, the 
acting Chief of Staff, to be Chief of Staff of the S.A. 

The authorities confirmed, according to Swedish reports, the com- 
plete obliteration of a village in the Rokiszkas district of Lithuania, 
the inhabitants of which were held collectively responsible for assisting 
partisans. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 26.—The House of Commons voted itself another year of life 
beyond the normal limit. 

A further contingent of 790 repatriated war prisoners arrived at 
Liverpool. 

The War Minister stated in the House of Commons that the total 
number of deaths of U.K. prisoners of war reported by the Japanese 
was 1,232. 

The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Economic Warfare, stated 
in the House of Commons that up to Sept. 30, 1943, the total amounts 
levied on the occupied countries in Europe by the Axis Governments, 
in occupation costs or other charges, was estimated at over £3,200 
million, taking the mark at 134 to the pound. In addition the balance 
of exports received by Germany but paid for only in blocked marks 
were estimated at £1,300 million. The present annual rate of these 
levies was estimated at nearly £1,200 million, while balances of exports 
paid for only in blocked marks were increasing at the rate of £500 
million a year. No allowance had been made in these figures for losses 
suffered by the U.S.S.R., nor for loot or destruction to property and 
injury to persons. 

He also said that Portuguese exports of wolfram to Germany 
amounted to 185 tons in 1940, 1,814 tons in 1941, and about 2,000 tons 
in 1942, and exports of tin amounted to 30 tons of tin concentrates in 
1940, 45 tons of concentrates and 546 tons of metal in 1941, and about 
600 tons of metal in 1942. The recent “Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
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concerning the Azores did not beatae any didi’ in the commercial 
policy of the Lisbon Government. 

M. Auriol, Foreign Secretary and Finance Minister in M. Blum’s 
Popular Front Government, arrived in Britain. 

Oct. 27.—Lord and Lady Linlithgow arrived in England from India. 
An announcement from 10 Downing Street stated that war needs had 
led-to the establishment in India of branches and agencies of certain 
Departments of the U.K. Government, and the Viceroy had been invited 
by the War Cabinet to undertake on their behalf certain administrative 
and co-ordinating functions arising from these developments. Sir A. 
Rowlands, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
had accordingly been appointed Adviser to the Viceroy on War 
Administration. 

The biennial report of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army to the US. 
Secretary for War was reprinted officially in Britain. 

Oct, 28.—A White Paper on the food situation in India was issued 
Cmd. 6,479. 

Oct, 29.—Purchase of Argentine and Uruguayan meat by Food 
Ministry. (see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the results of the Moscow Con- 
ference. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 2.—The Australian High Commissioner announced the repay- 
ment to the Treasury of £12 million advanced to the Commonwealth 
between July and December 1940 to assist in meeting war commit- 
ments in Great Britain. The total oversea war expenditure of Australia 
(£A175 million up to June 30, 1943) had thus been met entirely from 
her own sterling resources. 

Nov. 3.—Mr. Law told the House of Commons that the Government 
had left the Portuguese Government in no doubt as to the importane 
they attached to the exports of tin and wolfram to the Axis. Agree- 
ments had been made which provided that the greater part of the total 
Portuguese wolfram output came to the United Nations. But for these 
agreements the quantity of wolfram reaching the enemy would have 
been very substantially greater than it in fact was. The need for 
securing a reduction in these exports to the Axis was never forgotten, 
however, and every effort would be made to reach a further agreement 
with Portugal to that end. 

Mr. Law also stated that the most recent reply of the Japanese 
Government to continual representations to get permission to visit 
prisoners of war camps was to the effect that it was not at a. 
possible to allow visits to those in Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands 
Indies, and Siam. The Government would continue to press the matter 
by every means open, and would certainly hold the Japanese responsible 
for violations of the standards set by the Geneva Convention. 

In reply to questions as to the Lend-lease assistance given to China 
by the British Government, Mr. Law said the main responsibility for the 
equipment of Chinese troops in India rested with the U.S. Government. 


The British Government had, however, extended the Lend-lease terms 


of “arms, munitions, and military equipment’’-to China to cover the 


Chinese troops in India who, though largely equipped by the U.S.A., 
were supplied as required free of charge with everything which Britain 
supplied to her own troops, sich as rations, local currency for pay, ¢t¢., 
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quarters, transport, medical services and supplies, and equipment. 
Anglo-Iranian oil had also been provided free in India and sent into 
China to the Chinese Air Force. The projects financed by Lend-lease 
from Britain to China included construction by Chinese laboyr of 
strategic roads to northern India. 

Replying to a question as to the exclusion of Ethiopia from the 
commission on war criminals, Mr. Law said the policy of the United 
Nations was that only those nations which were associated with this 
question at the beginning should be members of the commission. The 
Ethiopian Government were informed when these negotiations began, 
and had offered no comment on them. 

Nov. 4.—Col. Ralston, the Canadian Minister of Defence, arrived in 
England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a Vote of Credit for £1,250 
million in the House of Commons to meet expenditure till the middle of 
February. He said the expenditure on the fighting and supply services 
had averaged £11 million a day for the past 6 months. The Vote was 
agreed to. 

fhe Emir Abdul lah, Regent of Iraq, arrived in London with the 
Chief of the General Staff, as the guest of the Government. 

Mr. Churchill told Parliament that thousands of Albanian guerrillas 
were fighting in their mountains. They had learnt that the so-called 
independence conferred by Germany was a cruel fraud, and the Ger- 
mans were employing all the usual methods by which they sought to 
subdue warlike peoples; they had bombed villages and killed women 
and children, but the guerrillas continued to harass the enemy. 

lhe policy of the British Government was, as stated by Mr. Eden on 
Dec. 18, 1942, to see Albania free and independent again. 

lhe Secretary of State for India and Sir John Anderson made 
statements in Parliament regarding the Indian famine and outlined 
the measures being taken. 

Nov. 5.—The Prime Minister appointed Gen. Carton de Wiart his 
special military representative with President Chiang Kai-shek and 
Gen. Herbert Lumsden as his special ‘representative with Gen. 
MacArthur. 

Nov. 6.—Air Chief Marshal Harris said at Northampton that “‘we 
propose entirely to emasculate every centre of enemy production, forty 
of which are vital to his war effort and fifty that can be termed consider- 
ably important. We are well on the way towards their destruction . . . 
We intend to reduce what remains of the submarine offensive to naught. 
That may be evident before the spring, and certainly before the leaves 
fall next year”. They were already retaining in Germany an army of 
able-bodied men 3 million strong solely because of their combined 
yomber offensive. 

GREECE 

Vct. 27.—The King broadcast a message to the people on the third 
anniversary of the Italian attack, in which he said that the hour of 
liberation approached, when Greece would once more arise among the 
nations. Deep wounds would have to be healed in the country, and the 


only cure for these was unity and love. He knew that the nation, which 
proved itself so great in struggle and tribulation, would show itself wise 
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and far-seeing in victory as well, so that the national heritage gained 
with costly sacrifice would not be endangered, and he promised that 
he would do everything in his power to further “this holy task”, 

Nov. 1.—Turkish reports described the food situation as extremely 
serious, and referred to mass demonstrations by women in Athens 
recently. Some 60,000 workers were reported to have been taken from 
Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace by the Bulgarians for work 
in heavy industry in Austria. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 1.—Turkish reports stated that the General Staff had recalled 
to Hungary all the troops in South Russia. (There were believed to be 
some 90,000 doing garrison duty south of Kiev in September.) 


INDIA 

Oct. 26.—Lord Wavell made a tour of the famine areas in Calcutta. 
He sent a message to the Health, Survey, and Development Committee 
stating that India had traversed only part of the road towards national 
health. Much had been done by some improvement trusts, particularly 
in Calcutta, to remove the worst slum dwellings, but India was stil! 
faced with a gigantic task of rehousing slum dwellers so that they would 
not relapse into their original condition. He also spoke of the need for 
proper water supplies and sanitary systems, anti-malarial work 
maternity and child welfare, and village medical services. 

Oct. 27.—The Viceroy visited the distressed areas of Midnapore. 

Appointment of an Adviser to the Viceroy on War Administration. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 28.—Issue of White Paper on the food situation. (see Grea 
Britain.) 

It was announced that the Bengal Government were arranging for 
the removal of destitute people who had thronged Calcutta to rest 
camps as quickly as possible. They would be assisted by the services 
of a senior military officer with experience of work of this kind, made 
available by the C.-in-C. Further, the Viceroy was asking the C.-in-C. 
to make the resources of the Army available in the districts worst 
affected, particularly for the movement of foodstuffs, the provision of 
shelters, etc., and in some districts for the actual distribution of food 
and medical relief. 

Oct. 29.—The Viceroy and Lady Wavell returned to Delhi from 4 
3 days’ visit to the Bengal distressed areas. 

Oct. 31.—It was understood that well over 2 million people were 
being fed at 5,500 free kitchens in Bengal, 500 new kitchens having 
been opened in the past 10 days. The Central Government’s programme 
of deliveries to Bengal during November-December included 202,00) 
tons of grain and 92,000 tons of wheat products. 

Nov. 4.—Statement in Parliament by the Secretary of State on 
famine relief. (see Great Britain.) 


IRAQ 


Nov. 5.—The Regent in London. (see Great Britain.) 
The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden at Habanniyah. 
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Oct. 26.—Gen. Guizzoni, C.-in-C. in Sicily during the allied campaign, 
was arrested, according to the German news agency, “in continuation 
of the purge of treacherous elements in State, army, and party’’. 

Oct. 27.—Mussolini presided over the second Cabinet meeting of the 
Fascist Republican Government, at which he delivered a “procla- 
matory” speech outlining the principles on which the Italian armed 
forces were to be rebuilt. “‘The Italian nation’’, he said, “is about to 
rise slowly from the deep abyss of humiliation and of moral and 
material collapse, in which it was thrown by the traitors of July and 
September’, and he announced that new formations of the armed 
forces were to be established. New administrative chiefs were to be 
established in the provinces and in the police organization, and Repub- 
lican Fasci were to be formed, with special courts of law, and a great 
constituent assembly was to be called to form the firm foundation of 
the Socialist Italian Republic. The Cabinet passed a law instituting 
the death penalty for ‘‘breach of the Fascist oath of loyalty’, and it 
was announced that anew central court was to deal with those Fascists 
who, at the meeting of the Grand Council of July 24, betrayed the 
Fascist revolutionary idea and by their vote provided the King with a 
pretext for a coup d'état. 

Vichy radio stated that a law was also issued banning Jews and 
Freemasons from public office. 

Turkish Ambassador ordered to return by his Government. (see 
Turkey.) 

Oct. 29.—It was announced that Marshal Badoglio had ‘signed the 
full armistice terms on Sept. 29. They included 40 clauses setting forth 
all the conditions of a political, economic, and financial nature. 

Oct. 30.—Marshal Badoglio told the press in Naples that he intended 
that, if possible, the existing Government should include representa- 
tives of all the parties, and he had come there to interview represen- 
tatives of the five leading ones, including Signore Croce, Radino, and 
others. He also said, ‘‘When the last German has been driven from 
Italy I will resign, then take up the musket and help to destroy them 
altogether”. “I lead politically now’, he added, “because the King 
asked me to, but I resign the moment the last German leaves’. He 
announced that an Italian army was being raised to fight with the 
Allies, and a motorized group was ready to take the field. 

Oct. 31.—Count Sforza told the press that from all he had seen and 
heard since he arrived in Italy after 16 years’ absence he was con- 
vinced that Badoglio was the most useful leader Italy could have at 
present. He gave him his whole-hearted collaboration in the only thing 
that mattered at the moment—getting the Germans out. He also said 
he would take any post he was offered in the Cabinet. 

Nov. 1.—Marshal Badoglio was understood to have told the King 
that there was a growing sentiment among the people in favour of his 
abdication, and that it was also felt that the Prince of Piedmont was 
not acceptable as his successor. He said a number of members of the 
Cabinet advocated a regency on behalf of the latter’s 6-year-old son, 
the Prince of Naples. 

lhe Fascist radio reported that Mussolini had ordered his Minister 
of the Interior to carry out.a purge of the administration. 
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Nov. 4.—Count Sforza told the press that he. had assured Marshal 
Badoglio that he would serve in his Cabinet on condition the King 
abdicated and a regency was established for the Prince of Naples, 
He considered the Marshal would make an ideal regent. 

Nov. 5.—The King left Naples where he had discussed his position 
with anti-Fascist political leaders, united in a ‘National Front 
Committee’’. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 26.—Tojo stated in the Diet that in spite of ‘‘Badoglio’s shameful 
act of betrayal’ the certainty of sure victory for the Axis had not been 
in the least affected, and Japan was now dealing telling blows at the 
U.S.A. and Britain, who had been “lashing out blindly in a counter- 
offensive”. The Government was taking every possible step to 
strengthen the national fighting structure to the highest pitch of 
efficiency, and the primary object of the form of permanent national 
administration which the Government intended to carry out was to be 
found in a bold and victorious prosecution of war leadership by bringing 
still closer the relations between the High Command and national! 
affairs, and by a “radical strengthening of the various internal struc- 
tures in accordance with this objective’. He declared that Germany 
was now poised to put into execution her new plan of free and un- 
trammelled military operations in all directions, ‘‘taking advantage of 
her strong and solid position in Europe’. Japan firmly believed that 
Germany would in due course attain the desired results in the coming 
operations and would soon, in full collaboration with Japan, bring 
the U.S.A. and Britain to their knees. 

He expressed sympathy for the “‘plight of the Indian people’, and 
assured them that Japan would offer all support in their struggle to 
win independence which he was convinced they would secure in the 
not distant future. 

Tokyo wireless reported that the Emperor, in an Imperial rescript 
read to the House of Peers, said ‘The present situation is truly grave’ 
and urged the people ‘‘fully to display their total strength and thereby 
destroy the evil ambition of enemy nations’. He called on the Diet to 
act quickly on the supplementary Budget and an all-out mobilization 
programme to be submitted to it. 

Oct. 27.—The Foreign Minister told the Diet that British and Us 
soldiers were fighting far away from their homes because of “their vain 
ambition to reconstruct a new world-wide colonial empire’. U.S. ané 
British policy towards Asia appeared to have undergone unaccountable 
changes, for no sooner had Japan begun to put into practice various 
measures in prosecution of her new China policy than America revised 
the Immigration Act exclusively for the sake of the Chinese. To the 
U.S.A. and Britain East Asia might be a convenient colonial territory 
for aggression and exploitation, but to the Japanese it was their native 
land, which they would defend at all costs. If they, together with their 
brethren of East Asia, failed to defend that territory, Japan would 
cease to exist as a great Power, and all the peoples of East Asia would 
be deprived for ever of the opportunity to regain their independence 
This was a war of racial awakening for the renaissance of East Asi‘, 
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and a war of liberation to defend East Asia and to rescue it from 


exploitation. 
MALTA 

Nov. 2.—Lord Gort, opening the 4th session of the Council of 
Government, said Malta was on the threshold of a period of reconstruc- 
tion, and social and economic progress was not to wait till after the 
war. Accommodation was needed for 34,000 people, and a town- 
planning expert was coming from Britain to advise them. 


MEXICO ' 
Nov. 1.—It was announced that 5 companies of Mexican troops were 
serving with the Allied armies in Italy. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Vov. 7.—Seyss-Inquart, speaking to Dutch Nazis at Utrecht, said 
the Russian soldier was very different from his predecessor of 1914. 
They were willing to suffer, and Bolshevism had put them into a state of 
intoxication in which they hurled themselves against the Germans with 
an almost elemental strength. Germany, he said, would evacuate 
Holland, Scandinavia, and many other countries if these countries 
would defend themselves against an Allied invasion, or if they would 
prevent the passage of Allied planes over their territories. ‘‘If we could 
free the forces engaged on garrison duties in the European countries’”’, 
he added, ‘“‘we would send them to the East, because the path of 
Germany’s historic mission lies in the East’. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Oct, 28.—The rationing of butter was introduced. 

Nov. 3.—The Deputy Premier said the Government were consulted 
and were in general agreement with the four-Power declaration at 
Mosce Ww. 


PALESTINE 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Ben-Gurion resigned the chairmanship of the executive 
of the Jewish Agency, but the Zionist General Council refused to 
accept his resignation. 


POLAND 

Nov. 4.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement reporting that on 
Oct.13-14 the Germans began man-hunts all over Poland and in 
Warsaw alone seized thousands of people, shooting all who tried to 
escape. The next 2 days 100 hostages were taken, and 40 of them shot. 
In Grodno 100 were shot, and in Cracow, Radom, Czestochowa, and 
Kielce many more were executed during the next few days. Exhuma- 
tions were being carried out on a vast scale and the bodies cremated. 


PORTUGAL 


‘ Oct, 26.—Figures of wolfram and tin exports to Germany. (see Great 
»ritain.) ‘ 
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Nov. 3.—Most of the papers, in the first comments made on the 
Moscow Conference, noted the omission of the question of the future of 
the countries partly occupied by Russia early in the war and of any 
statement as to Balkan frontiers. Voz claimed that the imposition of a 
democratic Government in Italy was in itself contrary to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, and the Diario de Noticias expressed doubts as 
to the possibility of Austria ever existing as an independent economic 
unit. 


RUMANIA 

Oct, 31.—Budapest radio reported that the 1945, 1946, and 1947 
age groups were being called up, and men of earlier groups, not called 
up hitherto, ordered to report for service. 


SPAIN 

Oct. 27.—An exchange of 479 British and 1,083 German prisoners of 
war took place at Barcelona. 

Nov. 3.—The Foreign Minister was reported, by the German radio, 
to have sent a message of congratulations to the puppet Government 
in the Philippines. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 3.—It was officially announced that the Government had been 
fully consulted in the negotiations preceding the four-Power declaration 
at Moscow and were in complete agreement with its terms. 


SWEDEN 

Oct. 26.—Protest to Germany re shooting down of courier plane. (see 
Germany.) 

Oct. 28.—The Government were informed by the German Govern- 
ment that, because of military measures in the Skagerrak, Swedish 
ships could no longer be granted a safe conduct. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oct. 31.—Parliamentary Elections were held for both the Council of 
States and the National Council. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Nov. 6.—The statement by the French Committee of Liberation 
regarding the decision of the Lebanese Government to ‘amend the 
Constitution was read at a press conference in Beirut. The Lebanese 
Government announced that it considered that the Lebanese Constitu- 
tional authorities had the right to amend the Constitution, ard had 
submitted a Bill to Parliament for the revision of those articles which 
were incompatible with the full independence of the Lebanon. (The 
French Committee stated that it could not recognize the validity of a 
decision by the Lebanese Government to amend the Constitution with- 
out the consént of the French representative, pointing out that France 
had resolved to grant the Lebanon complete independence through 
negotiation conducted between the parties in a spirit of loyal and 
amicable collaboration.) 
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TURKEY 

Oct. 27.—The Government instructed their Ambassador in Rome to 
return, following the German demand that all diplomatic representa- 
tives in Rome should be transferred to N. Italy. 

The Legation in China was raised to the rank of an Embassy, and the 
Minister in Madrid was appointed Ambassador. 

Oct. 29.—The 20th anniversary of the Republic was celebrated. 
President Inénii received a message of congratulations from King 
George VI. 

Nov. 1.—The President, addressing the Grand National Assembly 
at its opening, said they wished the victors in the war to be “civilization 
and humanity”. They deprecated the “‘spirit of domination, which is 
bound to collapse”, and believed in the establishment of an order 
based on the sincere co-operation of all free nations, large and small; 
and they had maintained that conviction even when everyone despaired 
of it. The shocks of the struggle, provoked by a spirit of domination, 
had undermined the foundations on which humanity rested. Turkey 
had, since the crisis of 1935, made her choice in foreign policy and 
followed one which tended to reinforce the foundations of civilization 
based on “the freedom and independence of nations’’. 

He also said that Turkey was prepared for greater sacrifices, in order 
“to lift the great weight which oppresses humanity and prevents it from 
breathing freely in an atmosphere of security’. 

Nov. 2.—The Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador left for 
Cairo. 

Nov. 5.—Herr Schmidt, former Foreign Minister of Austria, was 
reported by the press to have arrived in Ankara. 

The Foreign Minister’s talks with Mr. Eden. (see Egypt.) 


U.S.A, 


Oct. 25.—The president of the C.I.0. stated in a broadcast in Navy 
Week that the C.I.0. pledged to the Navy that they would turn out 
—_ and more aeroplanes, ships, and other equipment and would not 
Strike, 

Oct. 27.—Vice-President Wallace stated, at a ‘Food for Freedom” 
meeting at Cleveland, that the U.S.A. did not propose to feed any 
people who were not willing to produce to the extent of their ability, 
but would not willingly stand idly by in the midst of preventible 
starvation. They were proud of the food contribution they had made 
to England, Russia, and occupied Italy, and by co-operating with 
Canada, Latin America, Australia, and Africa to produce food to the 
limit they would make one of their finest contributions to the war 
effort. Britain had increased her own food production by 60 per cent, 
but even so had to import one-third, while in the Soviet Union the only 
people who really ate decently were those fighting. The hard year for 
Russia would be 1944, and they must make certain she had enough 
food to continue her magnificent fight and get her Ukrainian farms 
producing again. There would not be much food for the starving 
millions in Europe who would be liberated in 1944, but the United 
Nations must shoulder the job of carrying them over the hard time 
until they could harvest their own crops. Food would be the dominant 
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world problem in 1944 and all the United Nations must take their share 
in solving it. If they could spare enough shipping, the United Nations 
had in 1943 over 60 million tons of food in exporting countries ready 
to ship to allies abroad and to liberated areas, and only one-tenth of 
this would come from the U.S.A. Output could not begin to meet the 
overwhelming demand of 1945, and therefore it was supremely impor- 
tant to plan now to expand production in Africa, S. America, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

After the war would come the problem of reconverting agriculture, 
Within a couple of years the farm lands of Europe would be producing 
crops again, and the greatest problem would be to furnish the necessary 
machinery, fertilizers, seed, and livestock. Therefore the United 
Nations should do everything possible to bring about maximum pro- 
duction of those agricultural products most needed. The time must 
also be prepared for when millions of bushels of food might be rotting 
in the fields because of lack of markets, and they must plan so that 
there should be no unemployment. For the next few years all the food 
possible would be shipped abroad as the shortest way to end the war, 
but at the earliest possible moment that would be stopped, and the 
people abroad would be trained to feed themselves, for if they learned 
to provide themselves with a high standard of living by their own 
efforts the people of the U.S.A. would be just that much safer. There 
must begin definite planning for reconversion, not only of industry, 
but also of agriculture; most of the planning should be done by labour, 
industry, and agriculture: but it could not be successful unless there 
was positive leadership by Governments. Post-war anarchy had 
thrown 15 million men out of jobs and cut farm prices to one-third. 
There could be much more free enterprise if the Government helped 
business and labour on the road to full employment and guided 
agriculture through the shoals of a changing world demand, and it 
must be resolved that an adequate victory food programme should be 
put into action, followed later on by “‘a job programme’’, for food and 
jobs were two of the foundation-stones of the century of the common 
man. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel stated in the Navy Day 
address before the Navy League in Chicago that the growth of the 
Navy in the previous three years was unparalleled in history. 15,376 
new. ships of all types, aggregating 2,200,000 displacement tons, had 
been completed between July 1, 1940 and July 1, 1943, and new con- 
struction comprised 23,000 aircraft, 333 combatant vessels, 1,274 mine 
craft and patrol craft, 151 auxiliaries, 654 yard and district craft, and 
12,964 landing craft. There had been a corresponding growth in naval 
personnel from 161,000 to well over 2 million. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated at Philadelphia that he hed founa 
the most radical and dramatic change in the attitude of the British 
people to the U.S.A. during his visit to England. British leaders 
frankly admitted that their first and greatest concern in their inter- 
national relations was the promotion and retention of the closest 
possible relations with the U.S.A., and this attitude was just as vital 
for the U.S.A. as it was for Britain. 

Adm. King stated that submarines had by Oct. 1 sunk 313 Japanes¢ 
ships, including 24 transports, and 62 combat vessels, while ships and 
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carrier-based ‘planes had destroyed over a third of the merchant 
shipping tonnage Japan possessed in December 1941. 


Oct. 28.—Strikes in the coalmines brought some 50,000 men out, 
and the War Labour Board decided to refer the problem to the White 
House. Lord Halifax arrived back in Washington. : 


The Christian Mission on World Order opened a campaign for a new 
international order based on Christian principles as expressed in ‘“‘the 
six pillars of peace’. 

Oct. 29.—President Roosevelt sent a message to the War Labour 
Board saying, “If the coalminers do not accept the Board’s wage 
increase proposals I shall take decisive action to see that the coal is 
mined’. 

President Roosevelt told the press that the Moscow Conference had 
been a ‘tremendous success’ both in the spirit that animated it and in 
the definite agreements reached. It had been a “‘happy ship’’, in which 
individual relations had been 100 per cent good. He added that his 
conviction that the Soviet Union wished to co-operate with other allied 
Powers had been confirmed and strengthened. 


The President also told the press that under reverse Lend-lease the 
amount of beef and veal received from Australia to feed U.S. troops 
almost exactly balanced the amount the U.S.A. was sending to the 
European theatre of war for the use of-other than U.S. troops. He 
thought this was “‘amazing’’ when one considered the saving it repre- 
sented in transport and in other ways. 


The Combined Food Board announced that the British Food Ministry 
had purchased all the exportable surplus of Argentine and Uruguayan 
meat and meat products for the period ending Sept. 30, 1944. 


Oct. 31.—Lord Halifax told the press that the war was approaching 
its peak and climax, the point “where from the German side anything 
may happen” on the domestic front. It was wise, however, to prepare 
for a long struggle. He made it clear that the Allies must agree on the 
necessary measures to enforce whatever peace was imposed; also that, 
while it was necessary that the four major Powers should work together 
after the war, it was essential that the U.S.A. and Britain should 
co-operate closely within the framework of the four Powers. 


Nov. 1.—Mr. Morgenthau arrived back in Washington. 


President Roosevelt issued an order authorizing Mr. Ickes, the Fuel 
Administrator, to take control of the coal mines, to conclude a contract 
with the workers for the duration of Government operation, and to 
appeal to the Secretary for War for any action deemed necessary to 
protect the miners. This followed the beginning at midnight, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1, of the 4th general strike during 1943, involving some 530,000 
miners. (At that hour the “truce” expired granted to the operators 
and the Government in June by the United Mine Workers of America. 
The War [Labour Board had suggested an arrangement which would 
have given the miners $60 a week, plus “‘travel time”. This was not 
accepted, and the truce was declared pending agreement.) 

_ The Government froze the funds of two banks owned by the Argen- 
tine Government. 
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Nov. 2.—Mr. Nelson announced that 8,362 aircraft were produced 
in October, including a new super-bomber. 


The President sent to Congress a Message on food in which he said 
the 1942 crop was the largest in their history, and that of 1943 would 
be larger. Increased demand came from three sources—civilian 
consumption at home, the 9 million men under arms, and the greater 
quantities going to Lend-lease (6 per cent of their production in 1942, 
and probably 10 per cent in 1943). In the first 6 months of 1943 
Russia received a third of all Lend-lease food shipments. America 
provided only 10 per cent of the entire British food supply, but he 
thought it was safe to say that England could not have continued in 
the war without the food she got from American and Canada. 

When Russia was invaded 40 per cent of her production was lost, 
and food was sent from Britain and the Middle East, while America 
also had to increase her shipments. After a reference to reverse Lend- 
lease and the large supplies sent by Australia and New Zealand, he 
said they had also received food from other parts of the British Empire 
and from French North Africa. The War Food Administration aimed 
at the planting of 380 million acres in 1944, as against 364 million in 
1943. It would be necessary to increase the amount of government 
funds to ensure a fair price to the farmer without raising the price to 
the consumer. 

The State Elections were held and resulted in big Republican gains. 
They won 25 State governorships, and the Democrats 23. 


Nov. 3.—The United Mine Workers instructed the men to return to 
work at the earliest possible moment, telling the local unions that a 
satisfactory wage agreement executed with the Government was 
effective immediately. It provided for an increase of a dollar and 50 
cents a day for soft coal miners, making $8.50 a day for 8 hours’ work. 
(The existing working day was 7 hours.) 


Nov. 4.—Establishment of a Military Mission to Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) Mr. Ickes stated that 40 million tons of coal had been lost 
owing to the strike. 


Nov. 5.—The Senate, by 85 votes to 5, approved the Connally 
resolution in favour of the establishment after the war of a general 
international organization with power to prevent aggression and 
preserve the peace of the world. A declaration was included that any 
treaties made to effect its purposes must be submitted to the Senate for 
ratification. 


Nov. 6.—-A 3-day congress of American-Soviet friendship to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Russia opened in New York. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to President Kalinin congratulat- 
ing him, and the people and leaders of the Soviet Union on the 26th 
anniversary of the founding of the Union. The Red Army and people 
of the Union had written deathless pages of history in the struggle 
against tyranny, and their example and sacrifice were an inspiration to 
all the forces joined in the common struggle for victory. 


Nov. 8.—Mr. Nelson, speaking at the rally of the National Council 
of Soviet-American Friendship, said that during his visit te Russia no 
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quality of the Russian character more deeply impressed him than the 
business-like directness with which they approached their practical 
problems. He had thought before his visit that there was every 
reason for the U.S.A. and Russia to do business together. They were 
not competitors in world markets, and both had much to gain from 
economic co-operation. Now he realized that temperamentally, as 
well as economically, the Russians would make good customers, and 
good suppliers of such materials as America might need from there. 
The Russians knew the meaning of a square deal. Marshal Stalin had 
said to him, ‘“‘Any obligation undertaken by this Government will be 
repaid in full—and not by token payments”. 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 27.—Moscow radio reported that over 20,000 Jews had been 
murdered in Dnepropetrovsk, and many peasants murdered in Kiev. 

Marshal Stalin received Mr. Eden and Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay. 

Oct. 29.—President Roosevelt’s statement regarding the Moscow 
Conference. (see U.S.A.) Mr. Donald Nelson left, after touring many 
industrial centres. 

Oct. 30.—Marshal Stalin entertained at dinner Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Hull, the British and U.S. Ambassadors, service chiefs of the British 
and American military missions, and members of the delegations to the 
Conference. M. Molotov, M. Litvinov, Marshal Voroshilov, M. Mikoyan, 
M. Vishinsky, M. Maisky, and other officials were present. 


Nov. 1.—Conclusion of the Moscow Conference. (see Special Note.) 

Mr. Eden told the British and U.S. press that he was “certain we 
have laid the foundation for co-operation among us three allies, 
laid down the basis for the future peace structure, and created the 
international machinery without which many of our desires would 
remain but good intentions’. 


Nov. 2.—Izvestia, dealing with the Conference decisions, said that 
“the unanimous recognition of the necessity of taking measures, by 
united blows from the east and the west, to force Hitlerite Germany to 
its knees and hasten the hour of its complete rout is the most important 
proof of the confidence of the Allies in their forces and in the victorious 
end of this war’. 


Nov. 3.—Mr. Eden and Mr. Hull left Moscow. 

Red Star said the recognition by the Conference that “the shortening 
of the war is the primary aim of the three Governments is an act of 
great significance. It entirely answers the desires of the Soviet people 
and the people of the whole world, who are vitally interested in smash- 
ing up the enemy as quickly as possible”. One of the most important 
results of the Conference would be the strengthening of military 
collaboration between the three Powers, and this co-operation must not 
be allowed to end after the last shot. After the last war the Germans 
had made good use of the differences among the victors to prepare for 
new aggression. 

Nov. 4.—The U.S. Ambassador announced the establishment of a 
U.S. Military Mission to Moscow, under Gen. John Deane. The report 
of experts who examined the damage done by the Germans in the 
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Donetz Basin showed that destruction of furnaces, rolling mills, and 
coke ovens had been complete, and that machinery at the mines had 
been methodically destroyed or removed to Germany. Much time 
would be needed to set the area on its feet again, the greatest difficulty 
being the provision of equipment. This also applied to collective farms 
in the Ukraine, most of the machinery having been removed or wrecked. 


Nov. 6.—Marshal Stalin’s broadcast. (see Special Summary.) 
Message from Mr. Roosevelt, with tribute to the Red Army and 
people. (see U.S.A.) ; 


Nov. 8.—Mr. Nelson’s speech at the rally of the National Council of 
Soviet-American Friendship. (see U.S.A.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Oct. 29.—The radio quoted a statement in the Osservatore Romano 
that the German Ambassador had assured the Holy See that his 
Government were resolved to respect, as hitherto, the offices and 
integrity of the Roman Curia, as well as the sovereign rights and 
integrity of the Vatican City. 


Nov. 6.—Statements regarding bombing of the City. (see Military 
Operations.) 


Nov. 8.—A neutral who had inspected the damage described it, 
according to the Gazette de Lausanne, as ‘‘very considerable’, but said 
it was confined mostly to the new quarters built within the Vatican 
gardens since the Lateran Treaty of 1929. It was understood that no 
one was injured by the bombing. 


Indignation in Rome at the bomb attack was reported to be pro- 
found, because the population were convinced that it was intentional. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 26.—The Government in Cairo issued a radio message from 
Gen. Mihailovitch declaring that partisans were attacking Mihailovitch 
units in the Bilece area. 

M. Sain, formerly Croat leader of the underground movement in 
Dalmatia, succeeded Dr. Martinovitch as Minister of Finance. 


Oct. 28.—The Government in a statement in Cairo said, ‘the 
partisans have been consistently and uninterruptedly accusing et. 
Mihailovitch of treason and co-operation with the enemy and also 0! 
attacking the partisans themselves ... To crown all, the B.B.C. has 
for a long time refrained from giving news of the activities of the 
Yugoslav army under Gen. Mihailovitch, and recently also directly 
attacked him. In all cases the attacks made by the B.B.C.—the voue 
of Britain—have been based exclusively on propaganda by Free 
Yugoslav broadcasts’. 

Oct. 30.—Gen. Mihailovitch was reported to have established é 
localized form of State administration in 5 towns in Herzegovina, 1n a2 
area linked up with the liberated part of Montenegro, some four-fifths 
of that country. 
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Nov. 1.—The Information Office in Cairo announced that Gen. 
Djukanovic, former Governor of Montenegro, had been killed by 
partisans, who had branded him as a traitor for supporting Gen. 
Mihailovitch. 


Nov. 5.—German reports, broadcast at Bratislava, stated that a 
“Serbian Volunteer Army’ was being formed by Gen. Neditch “to 
combat chaos and unrest”’. 
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